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© Every fingle obſervation that is publiſhed by a man of genius, be 
© it ever fo trivial, ſhould be eſteemed of importance : becauſe 
© he ſpeaks from his own impreſſions : whereas common men 
© publiſh common things, which they have perhaps gleaned from 
$ frivolous writers,” _ Es 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 


E88AY L- 


ON PUBLICATIONS, 


J IS not unamuſing to conſider the 


ſeveral apologies that people 


make when they commence authors. It 


is taken for granted that, on every pub- 
lication, there is at leaſt a ſeeming vio- 
lation of modeſty; a preſumption on the 


writer's fide, that he is able to initruct 
or to entertain the world; which implies 


a ſuppoſition that he can communicate 
what they cannot draw from their own 
reflections. „ 

To remove any prejudice this might 
occaſion, has been the general intent of 


creatures, or our own private emolu- 
ment and reputation. 


prefaces. Some we find extremely ſoli- 
citous to claim acquaintance with their 


reader; addreſſing him by the moſt ten- 
der and endearing appellations. He is 
in general ſtyled the moſt loving, can- 
did, and courteous creature, that ever 
breathed ; with a view, doubtleſs, that 
he will deſerve the compliment ; and that 
his favour may be ſecured at the ex- 
pence of his better judgment. Mean 
and idle expectation! The accidental 
elopements and adventures of a compo- 
ſition; the danger of an imperiett and 
ſurreptitious publication; the preſſing 
and indiſcreet inſtances of friends; the 
plous and well- meant frauds of ac- 
quaintance ; with the irreſiſt!ble com- 


mandzs of perſons in high life; have been 


excuſes often ſubſtituted in place of tlie 
real motives, vanity and hunger. 
The moſt allowable reaſons for ap- 


pearing thus in public are, either the 


advantage or amuſement of our fellow- 


A man poſſeſſed of intellectual ta- 
lents would be more blameable in con- 
fining them to his own private ule, than 
the mean-ſpirited miſer, that did the 
ſame by his money. The latter is in- 


deed obliged io bid adieu to what he 


communicates; the former enjoys his 
treaſures, even while he renders others 
the better for them. A compoſition 
that enters the world with a view of 


improving or amuſing it, (I mean only, 


amuſing it in a police or innocent way) 
has à claim to our utmoſt induigence, 
even though it fail of the effect intended. 
When a writer's private intereſt ap- 
peurs the motive of his publication, the 
reader has a larger ſcope tor accuſation, 
if he be a ſufferer. Whocver pays for 
thoughts, which this Kind of writers may 
be ſaid to vend, nas room enough to com- 
plain, if he be liſappointed of his bar- 
gain. He has no revenge, but ridicule; 
and, contrary to the practice in other 
caſes, to mak the worſt of a bad bargain. 
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When the love of fame acts upon a 
man of genius, the caſe appears to ſtand 
thus. The generality of the world, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of readers, ob- 
ſerve with a reluctance not unnatural, 
a perſon raiſing himſelf above them. 
All men have ſome deſire of fame, and 
fame is grounded on compariſon. Every 


one then is ſomewhat inclined to diſpute 


his title to a ſuperiority ; and todifallow 


his pretenſions upon the diſcovery of a 


flaw. Indeed, a fine writer, like a lu- 
minous body, may be beneficial to the 
perſon he enlightens; but it is plain, he 
renders the capacity of the other more 
diſcernible. Examination, however, is 


a ſort of turnpike in the way to fame, 


where, though a writer be a while de- 
tained, and part with a trifle from his 


pocket, hie finds in return a more com- 
modious and eaſy road to the temple. 


When, therefore, a man is conſcious 
of ability to ſerve hiscountry,or believes 


Kimſelr poſfeſſed of it, (for there is no 
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previous teſt on this occaſion, he has no 
room to heſitate, or need to make apo- 
logy. When ſelf-intereſt inclines a man 
to print, he ſhould conſider that the pur- 
chaſer expects a penny-worth for his 
penny; and has reaſon to aſperſe his ho- 
neſty if he finds himſelf deceived. Al- 
ſo, that it is poſſible to publiſh a book 
of no value, which is too frequently the 
product of ſuch mercernary people. 
When fame is the principal object of 
our devotion, it ſhould be conſidered 
whether our character is like to gain in 
point of wit, what it will probably loſe 


in point of modeſty : otherwiſe, we ſhall 


be cenſured of vanity. more than famed 
tor genius; and depreſs our character 
while we ſtrive ta raiſe it. 


After all, there is a propenſity in ſome 


to communicate their thoughts without 


any view at all: the more ſanguine of 
theſe employ the preſs ; the lets lively 


are contented with being impertinent in 


converſation. 


ESS KI II. 


ON THE TEST OF POPULAR OPINION, 


J Happened to fall into company with 


| a Citizen a Courtier, and an Aca- 
demic. | | 


Says the Citizen“ I am told conti- 


< nualiy of taſte, refinement, and po- 
£ liteneſs ; but methinks the vulgar and 
« literate generally approve the ſame 
< productions with the connoiſſeurs. 
© One rarely finds a landſkip, a build- 
< ing, or a play, that has charms for 
© the critic excluſive of the mechanic. 
£ But, on the other hand, one readily 
© remarks ſtudentswho labour to be dull, 
< depraving their native reliſh by the 


very means they uſe to refine it. The 
© yulgar may not indeed be capable of 


giving the reaſons why a compotztion 
< pleaſes them; that mechanical dit- 
© tinction they leave to the connoiſſeur : 


© but they are at all times, methinks, 
c judges of the beauty of an effect, a 


part of knowledge in molt reipects 
© allowedly more genteel than that of 
c the operator.“ 


Says the Courtier J cannot anſwer 
© for every individual inſtance: but I 
© think, moderately ſpeaking, the vul- 
« gar are generally in the wrong. If 


© they happen to be otherwile, it is 


principally owing to their implicit re- 


and this has ſometimes been ſtrangely 
effectual in making them imagine they 
reliſh perfection. In ſhort, if ever 
they judge well, it is at the time they 
leatt preſume to frame opinions for 


c 
c 
U 
c 
c 
c 
© themiclves. 


© It is true they will pretend to taſte. 


an object which they know their bet- 
ters do. But then they conſider ſome 


dard or rule; they find the object ex- 
actly tally ; and this demonſtrated ap- 
pearance of beauty affords them ſomæ 
{mall degree of ſatisfaction. | 
© Tt is the ſame with regard to the 
appetite, from which the metaphor of 
© taſte is borrowed. © Such a ſoup or 
ce olio;” ſay they, © is much in vogue; 
& and if you do not like it, you mult 
ce learn to like it. 

© But in poetry, for inſtance, it 1s 
© urged that the vulgar diſcover the 
© ſxme beauties with the man of read- 
ing. „ 5 

No half oy more of the beautics 
© of poctry depend on metaphor or al- 
© lufion, ncither of which, by a mind 


uncultivated, 


liance on the {kill of their ſuperiors: 


perſon's judgment as a certain, ſtan- 
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uncultivated, can be applied to their 
proper counterparts. Fheir beauty, 
of conſequence, is like a picture to a 
blind man. 
How many of theſe peculiarities in 
poetry turn upon a knowledge of phi- 
loſophy and hiſtory; and let me add, 
theſe latent beauties give the moſt 
light to ſuch as can unfold them. 

c x might launch out much farther 
in recard to the narrow limits of their 
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exclude their infallibity; and it is my 
opinion they are ſeldom right.” 

The Academic ifoke litt tle: but to'th 
purpoſe; aſſerting that all ranks and ſta- 
© tions RAVE their different ipheres of 
judging : that a clown of native taſte 
cnough toreliſh Handel's Meſſiah, might 
unqusſtionably be ſo inſtructed as to re- 


liſh it yet more; that an author, before 
he prints, ſhould not flatter himſelf 


apprchenſions. What I have ſaid may 
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with a confuſed expectation of pleaſing 
both the vulgar and the polite; few 
things, in compariſon, being capable 
ot doing both in any great degree : : that 
he ſhould always meaſure out his plan 
tor the ſize of underſtanding he would 


fit. If he can content himielf with the 
mob, he is pretty ſure of numbers for a 


time. If he write with more abundant 
elegance, it may eſcape the organs of 
ſuch readers; but he will have à chance 
tor ſuch applauſe as will more ſenſibly 
affect him, Let a writer then -in his 
firſt performances neglect the idea of 


e profit, and t! 10 vulgar” S applauſe entire- 
. let him addreis himſelf to the judi- 


cious tew, and then profit and the mob 
will follow. His firſt appearance on 
the ſtage of letters willengroſs the po- 
liter compliments; - and his latter will 
partake of the irrational huzza. 


ESSAY Il. 


ON ALLOWING MERIT IN OTHERS. 


Certain gentleman was expreſſing 
himſelf as follows e 

I confeſs, I have no great taſte for 
poetry; but, if I had, I am apt to 


than that of Mr. Pope. The ret but 
barely arrive at a mediocrit ty in their 
art; and, to be ſure, 3 of that 
ſtamp can afford but ſlender pleaſure, 

© I know not,” ſays another, what 
may be the gentleman's motive to give 
this opinion 3 but I am perſuaded, 


a A. a A 


mere jealouſy or envy.? 

A reader conſiders an author as one 
who lays claim to a ſuperior genius. 
He is ever inclined to diſpute it, becauſe, 


if he happen to invalidate his title, he 


has at lealt one tuperior the lets. Now 
though a man's abſolute merit; mas not 
depend upon the inferiority oi another, 
yet his comparative worth varies m re- 
gard to that of other people, Selt-love, 
therefore, is ever attentive to pur zue the 
ſingle point of admitting no more into 


the clats of ſuperiors, than it is impoſ- 


ſible to exclude. Could it even limit 
the number to one, they would ſoon 
attempt to undermine hun. Even Mr, 


believe I thould read no other poetry 


numbers pretend the tame through | 


Pope had been refuſed his konours, but 
that the very conſtraint, and even ab- 


{urdity, of people's ſhutting their es 
grew as diſagreeable to them, as that 
-xceilence, - which, WHEN open, they 
could not but diſcover. 

But ſelf-love obtains it's wiſhes in 
another reſpect alto. It hereby not on- 
ly depreſſes the characters of many that 
have wrot e, but ſtifles the genius of ſuch 
as might hereatter rite 0 om amongſt our 
inferiors. | 

Let us not deny to Mr. Pope the 
praites which a perſon eee of 
poetry would beſtow on one that excel- 
led in it: but let us conſider Parnaſſus 
rather as a republic than a monarchy 3 
where, although ſame may be in poſ- 
{tthon of a more cultivated ipot, yet 
others may poſſeſs land as fruitful, up- 
on cqual 3 

On the whole, let us reflect, that the 
nature of the ſoil, and the extent of it's 
fertility, muſt remain undiſcovered, if 
the gentleman's deſponding principle 
ſhould meet with approbation. 

Mr. Pope's e excellence lies in 
what I would term onſolidating or con- 


denſing ſentenccs, _ preſcrving caſe 
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and perſpicuity. Tn ſmoothneſs of verſe, 
perhaps, he has been equalled : in re- 
card to invention, excelled. 

Add to this, if the writers of anti- 
quity may be eſteemed our trueſt mo- 
dels; Mr. abe is much more witty, 
and leſs ſimple, than his own Horace 
appcars in any of his writings. More 
witty, and leſs fample, than the modern 
NMonſieur Boile au, who claimed the me- 
rit of uniting che ſtyle of Juvenal and 
Ferſius with that of Horace. 

Satire eratifies ſelt-love. This was 
one ſource of his popularity; and he 
feems even ſo very conicious of it, as to 
ſtigmatize many moffenſive char acters. 

The circumſtance of what is called 
alliteration, and the nice adjuſtment of 


the pauſe, have conſpired to charm the 


preſent : age, but have at the ſame time 
given his verſes a very cloying peculia- 
rity. 


ſingle writer, 
therefore, ſhould allow ſome praiſe to 


MANNERS. 


But, per haps, we mult not expect ts 
trace, the flow oi Waller, the landſkip 
of Thomſon, the fire of Dryden, the 
Imagery of Shakeſpeare, the ſimplicity of 
Spenſer, the courtlineſs of Prior, the 
humour of Switt, the wit of Cowley, 
the delicacy of Addiſon, the tenderneſs 
of Otway, and the invention, the ſpirit 
and ſublimity of Milton, joined in any 
The lovers of poetry, 


thoſe who ſhine in any branch of it, and 
only range them into claſſes according 
to that ſpecies in which they Kine, 


© Oare agite, O Inwent 5 
Baniſh the ſelf. debaſing principle, and 


ſcorn the diſingenuity of readers. Hu- 
mility has depreſſed many a genius into 


an hermit; but never yet raiſed one int 
a + pork of eminence, 


ESSAY IV. 


THE. IM PROM PTU. 


| 7 N IE critics, however unable to fix 


the time which it is moit proper to 
allow for the action of an epic poem, 
have univerſally agreed that ſome certain 
ſpace is not to be exceeded, Concern- 
ing this, Ariſtotle, their great Lycur- 
gus, is entirely ſilent. Succeeding critics 
bh: ave done little more than cavil con- 
cerning the time really taken Up by the 
gr reateſt epic writers: that, if they could 
not frame a law, they might at leaſt eſta- 
ch a precedent of unexception: ible au- 
thority. Homer, ſay they, connned the 
action of his Iliad, or rather his action 
may be reduced, to the ſpace of two 
mon! $54 His Odyſſey, according to 


Boſſu and Dacier, is extended to eight 


years. Virgil' s neid has raiſed very 
o ifferent c 

Tailo's poem includes a ſummer — But 
ieaving luch knotty 5 0 to perions 
that appear bor 5 for 
them, let us endeavour to eſtabliſh laws 
tnat are more likely to be obeyed than 
controverted. An epic writer, though 
limited in regard to the time of his ac- 
tion, 15 under no fort of reſtraint with 


— 


poem. Far different is the caſe with a 
writer of Impromptu's. He indeed is 
a:owed all the hbert i -$s that he can pol- 
fibly take in his compolition, but! is ri- 


pinions in his comme ntators: | 


the diſcuthon of 


regard to the time he takes to finiſh his 


gidly circumſcribed with regard to the 
ſpace in which it is compleated. And 


no wonder; for whatever degree of poig- 
nancy may be required in this compoſi- 


tion, it's peculiar merit mult ever be 


relative to the expedition with which it 
is produced. 

It appears indeed, to me, to | have the 
nature of that kind of ſallad, which cer- 
tain eminent adepts in chemiſtry have 
contrived to raiſe while a joint of mut- 
ton is roaſting, We do not allow our- 
{elves to blame it's unuſual flatneſs and 
inſipidity, but extol the little flavour it 
has, conſidering the time of it's vege- 
tation. 

An extemporaneous poet, therefore, 

is to be judged as we judge a race-horſeʒ 


but the time he takes to fin:th his courſe. 


The Lf critic upon earth may err in 


determining his preciſe degree of merit, 
if he have neither a ſtop- Watch in his 
hand, nor a clock within his hearing. 
To be a little more ſerious. An ex- 
temporaneous piece ought to be exa- 


mined by a compound ratio, or a me- 


dium compounded of it's real worth, 


and the ſhortneſs of the titne that is em- 


ployed in its production. By this rule, 


even Virg) 11's poem may be in ſome ſort 
- as the time he 
took 


deemed e porancous; 


* 


not by the gracefulneſs of his motion, 
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took to perfect ſo extraordinary a com- 
poſition, conſidered with it's real worth, 
appears ſhorter than the time employed 


to write the diſtichs of Coſconius. 


On the other hand, I cannot allow this 
title to the flaſhes of my friend 8 in 


the magazine, which have no ſort of 
claim to be called verſes, beſides their 


inſtantaneity. 5 
Having ever made it my ambition to 
ſee my writings diſtinguiſhed for ſome- 


thing poignant, unexpected, or, in ſome 


reſpects, peculiar; I have acquired a de- 


gree of tame by a firm adherence to the 
Concetti. 
epigrams, amuſed them with acroſtics, 


I have ſtung folks with my 


puzzled them with lebuſſes, and dif- 


tracted them with riddl-s. It remained. 


only for me to ſucceed in tac Impromptu, 


for which J was utterly diſqualificc by 


a whoreſon {lownels of apprehenſion. 
Still defirous, however, of the immor- 


tal honour to grow diitinguiihea for an 


AND MANNERS. 7 


extempore, I petitioned Apollo to that 


purpole in 2 dream. His anſwer was 
as follows: That whatever piece of wit, 
either written or verbal, makes any pre- 
tence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
production, ſhali be ſaid or written 
within the time that the author jupports 
himiel: on one leg. That Horace had 
explained his meaning, by the phraſe 
STANS PEDE IN UNO. And Foraſ- 
much as one man may perſevere in the 
polture longer than another, he would 


recommend it to all candidates for this 
extraordinary accompliſhinent, chat they 


would habituate themſelves to ſtudy in 
no other attitude whatſoever. = 
Methought I received this anſwer with 


the utnoit pleaſure as well as venera- 
tion; hoping that, however I was de- 


barred of the acumen requiſite for an 
extermpore, I might learn to weary out 
my betters in ſtanding on one leg. 


ESSAY V. 


AN HUMOURIST. 


o form an eſtimate of the propor- 


tion which one man's happineſs 


bears to another's, we are to conſider 


the mind that is allotted him w'th 1s 


much attention as the circumſtances. It 
were ſuperfluous to evince that the tame 
objects which onedeipies,are frequently 
to another the ſubſtantial ſource of ad- 
miration. The man of buſineſs and the 


man of pleaſure are to each other muta- 


ally contemptible ; and a blue garter has 
leſs charms for ſome, than they can diſ- 


cover in a butterfly. The more candid 


and {age obterver condemns neither tor 
his purſuits, but for the deriſion he fo 
profuiely laviſhes upon the ditpoſition 
of his neighbour. He concludes, that 
{ſchemes infinitely various were at firſt 
intended for our purſuit and pleaſure ; 
and that tome find their account in 
heading a cry of hounds, as much as 
others in the dignity of Lord Chiet- 
Juſtice. $M | 


Having premiſed thus much, I pro 


. ceed to give ſome account of a character 
which came within the ſphere of my 
+ Own obſervation. 


1 


Not the entrance of a cathedral, not 
the ſound of a paſſing bell, not the furs 
ot a magiſtrate, nor the ſables of a fu- 


18 company . 


neral, were frau bt with half the ſolem- 


nity of face | 

Nay, to wonderfullyſer;ous was he ob- 
ſerved to be on all occahons, that it was 
found hardly poſſible to be otherwite in 
He quatſhcd the loudeſt 
tempeſt of laughter, whenever he enter- 
ed the room; and men's teatures, thougn 
ever ſo much roughened, were ture to 
grow ſmooth at his approach. 

The man had nothing vitious, or even 
ill-natured in his character; yet he was 
the dread of all jovial converiation the 
young, the gay, found their ipirits fly 
before him. Even the kitten and the 


puppy, as it were by inſtint, would 


forego their frolics, and be ſtill. The 
deprefſion he occaſioned was like that of 
a damp, orvitiated air. Unconſcious of 
any apparent cauſe, you found your ſpi- 
rits fink inſenſibly: and were any one to 
fit for the picture of ill-luck, it is not 
poſſible the painter could ſelect a more 


proper perſon. 


Vet he did not ſail to boaſt of a ſupe- 
rior ſhare of reaſon, even for the want 
of that very faculty, riſibility, with 


which it is ſuppoſed to bealways joined. 


Indeed he acquired the character of 
the moſt ingenious perſon of his country, 
from 
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from this meditative temper. Not that 
he had ever made any great diſcovery of 
his talents ; but a few oracular declara- 
tions, joined with a common opinion 
that he was writing ſomewhat fer poſte- 
rity, compleated his reputation. 
Numbers would have willingly de- 
preciated his character, had not his 


| known ſobriety and reputed ſenſe de- 


terred them. 

He was one day overheard at his de- 
votions, returning his moſt ſincere thanks 
for ſome particularities in his ſituation, 


which the generality of mankind would 


have but little regarded, 


c e ſald he, © the gratitude of 
humble, yet moſt happy crea- 


© thy mot 
© ture, not for ſilver or gold, the tinſel 
of mankind, but for thoſe amiable pe- 
4 culiaritics Which thou haſt ſo graci- 
c ouſly interwoven both with my fortune 


© and my complexion : for thole trea- 


c ſures ſo well adapted to that frame of 
mind thou haſt aſſigned me. 

© That the ſurname which has de- 
© fcended to me is liable to no pun. 


That it runs chictly upon vowels | 


© and liquids. 

That I have a pictureſque counte- 
© nance, rather than one that 1s Ron 
c ed of regular features. | 

That there is an intermediate bill, 
© intercepting my view of anobleman's 


feat, whoſe ill obtained ſuperior! ity I 


cannot bear to recollect. 


That my eſtate is over-run with 


E brambles, reſounds with cataracts, 
c and is beautifully varied with rocks 


© and precipices, rather than an even 


E cultivated ſpot, fertile of corn, or 
© wine, or oil; or thoſe kinds of pro- 
 ductions in which the ſons of men de- 
© light themſelves. 


© That as thou divideſt thy bounties 


© impartially, giving riches to one, and 
© the contempt of riches to another; ſo 
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© thou haſt given me, in the midſt of 
poverty, to deſpiſe the inſolence of 
riches, and, by declining all emulation 
that 1s founded upon wealth, to main- 
tain the dignity and ſuperiority of the 
Muſes. 

That I have a diſpoſition either {6 
elevated or fo ingenious, that I can 
derive to myſelf amuſements trom the 


K — 


which rigorous neceſſiiy furniſhes my 
invention. 
That 1 can laugh at my own fol- 


0 
6 
very expedients and contrivances with 
c 
- 


wn a 


J do not want infirmities to 8 
this diſpoſition.” | 
This poor gentleman caught cold one 


winter's night,as he was contemplating, 
by the fide of a cryſtal ſtream, by moon- 


ſhine. This afterwards terminated in a 
fever that was fatal to him. Since his 
death, I have been favoured with the in- 
ſpection of his poetry, of which I pre- 
ſerved a catalogue for the benefit of my 
readers, 


OCCASIONAL POE MS. 


O his dog, that growing corpulent, 
refuſed a cruſt when it was offered 


him. 


To the memory of a pair of bresches 
that had done him excellent ſervice. 

Having loft his truſty walking: ſtaff, 
he complaineth. 

To his miſtreſs, on her declaring that 
ſhe loved parſnips better than potatoes. 

On an car-wig that cr ept into a nec- 


tarine, that it might be ſwallowed by 


Cloe. 

On cutting an artichoke in his garden 
the day that Queen Anne cut her little 
finger. 

Epigram on a 8 peg. 

Ode to the memory of the great mo- 
dern uo firſt invented ſhoc-buckles. 


ESSAY VI. 


THE HERMIT. 


IN THE MANNER OF CAMBRAY, 


1 in that delight ful 9 — 
which Love prefers before all 
others, and which moſt reveres this deity: 
that month which ever weaves a verdant 
carpet for the earth, and embroiders it 


"of g 
with flowers. The banks became in- 
viting through their coverlets of mots ; 
the violets, refreſhed by the moiſture of 


deſcending rains, enriched the tepid air 


with their agrecable perfumes. But the 
ſhower 


lies, foibles, and infirmities; and that + 
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Hower was paſt ; the ſun diſperſed the 
vapours ; and the ſky was clear and lu- 
cid, when Polydore walked forth. He 
was of a complexion altogether plain 
and unaffected; a lover of the Mutes, 
and beloved by them. He would -ften- 
times retire from the noiſc of mixt con- 
verſation, to enjoy the melody of birds, 
or the murmurs of a water-fall. His 
neighbours often ſmiled at his pecu- 
liarity of temper; and he no leis, at the 
vulgar caſt of theirs. He could never 
be content to pais his irrevocable time 
in an idle comment upon a news-paper, 
or in adjuſting the preciſe difference of 
temperature betwixt the weather of to- 
day and yeſterday. In thort, he was not 


void of ſome ambition, but what he felt 


he acknowledged, and was never averſe 
to vindicate. As he never cenſured an 

one who indulged their humour inot- 
fenſively, ſo he claimed no manner of 
_ applauſe for thoſe purſuits which grati- 
fied his own. But the ſentiments he en- 
tertained of honour, and the dignity 
conferred by royal authority, made it 
wonderful how he bore the thoughts of 
obſcurity and oblivion. He mentioned, 
with applauſe, the youths who by merit 


had arrived at tation ; but he thought 


that all ſhould, in life's viſit, leave ſome 
token of their exiſtence; and that their 
friends might more reaſonably expect it 
from them, than they from their poſte- 
my... F 

There were few, he thought, of ta- 
lents ſo very inconſiderable, as to be un- 
alterably excluded from all degrees of 


fame: and, in regard to ſuch as had a 


liberal education, he ever wiſhed that in 
ſome art or ſcience they wonld be per- 
ſuaded to engrave their names. He 
thought it might be ſome pleaſure to re- 


fle&, that their names would at leaſt be 


henoured by their deſcendants, although 
they might eſcape the notice of ſuch as 
were not prejudiced in their favour. 
What a luſtre,* ſaid he, does the 
« reputation of a Wren, a Waller, or a 
* Walſingham, caſt upon their remoteſt 


© progeny ! and who would not with ra- 


«cher to be deſcended from them, than 
© from the mere carcaſe of nobility?” 
Yet, wherever ſuperb titles are faith- 
fully offered as the reward of merit, he 
thought the allurements of ambition 
were too tranſporting to be reliſted, 
But to return. | | 
Polydore, a new inhabitant in a ſort 
of wild, uninhabited country, was now 


„ l 
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aſcended to the top of a mountain, and 
RO ue oa 0 

in the full en oyment of a very extenſive 
proſpect. Betore him a broad and wind- 
ing valley, varega withall the charms 
of landſkip. Lertile meadows, glitter- 
ing {treams, pendent rocks, and nodding 
ruins. But neſe, indeed, were much 
leſs the ob:c&ts of his attention, than 
thoſe diſtant hills and ſpires that were 
almoſt concealed by one undiſtinguiſhed 
azure. The fea, indeed, appeared to 
cloſe the ſcene, though, dittant as it 


Was, it but little variegated the view. 


Hardly, indeed, were it diſtinguiſhable, 
but for the beams of a de cending fun, 
which at the ſame time warned our tra- 
veller to return, betore the duſkineſs 
and dews of evening had rendered his 


walk uncomfortable. 


He had now deſcended to the foot of 
the mountain, when he remarked an old 


hermit approaching to a little but, vieh 


I 2 5 U . 
he had formed with his own hans, at 


the very bottom of the precipice. Poly- 


dore, all enamoured of the beauties he 
had been ſurveying, could not avoid 


wondering at his conduct, who, not con- 


tent with ſhunning all commerce with 
mankind, had contrived as much as 


poſſible to exclude all views of nature. 


He accoſted him in the manner follow-- 
ing“ Father, ſays he, © it is with no 


{mall ſurpriſe, that I obſerve your 
choice of ſituation, by which you fem 
to neglect the moſt diſtant and de- 
lighttul lan.ifkip that ever my eyes be- 
held. The hill, beneath which you 
have contrived to hide your habita- 
tation, would have afforded you inch 
a variety of natural curioiities, as, to a 
perſon fo contemplative, mult appear 
highly entertaining; and 2$ the cell 
to which you are advancing is ſeem- 
ingly of your own contrivance, me- 
thinks *twas probable you would to 
have, placed it, as to preicat them, in 
all their beauty, to your cye.“ 
The hermit made him this anſwer— 


My fon,” ſays he, the evening, ap- 


proaches, and you have d-uviated from 
your way. I would not therefore de- 


tain you by my tory, did not T ima-. 


4 

. 

c 

6. gine the moon would prove a nter 

guide to you, an that tetting ſun, 

hich you mutt otherwile rely upon. 

© Enter, therefore, for a while into my 

cave, and I will give you then lone 

account of my adventures, waich will 

« ſoive your doubts, perhaps, more ef- 

© tectuaily, thun any method I can pro- 
iz; | F pole, 
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Hower was paſt ; the ſun diſperſed the 

vapours ; and the iky was clear and lu- 
cid, when Polydore walked forth. He 
was of a complexion altogether plain 
and unaffected; a lover of the Mues, 
and beloved by them. He won ten- 
times retire from the nolic of mixt con- 
verſation, to enjoy the melody of birds, 
or the murmurs of a water -t. His 
neighbours often ſmiled at his pecu- 
liarity of temper; and he no Jes, at the 


vulgar caſt of theirs. He could never 


be content to pais his irrevocable time 
in an idle comment upon a news-paper, 


or in adjuſting the precite c lifference of 
temperature betwixt the weather of to- 


day and yefterdoy, In inort, he was not 
void of lome ambition, but what he felt 
he acknowledged, and was never averſe 


to vindicate. As he never cenſured any 


one who indulged their humour inot- 
fenſively, To he claimed no manner of 


applauſe for thoſe purſuits which grati- 


fed his own. But the ſentiments he en⸗ 
tertained of honour, and the dignity 
conferred by royal authority, made it 
wonderful how he bore the thoughts of 
obſcurity and oblivion. He mentioned, 

with applauſe, the youths who by mer it 


had arrived at ſtation; 3 but he thought 


that all ſhould, in life's viſit, leave ſome 
token of their exiſtence; and that their 


friends might more reaſonably expect it 


from them, than they fr om their poſte- 
rity. 

There were fewr, he thought, of ta⸗ 
lents ſo very inconſiderable, as to be un- 
alterably excluded from all degrees of 
fame: and, in regard to tuch as had a 
liberal education, he ever wiſhed that in 
ſome art or icience they would be per- 
ſuaded to engrave 9 naines. He 
thought it mig ght be : fone: 3 pleaſure to re- 
flect, that their name ap EF at leait he 


ee by their elde lants, although | 
they might elcape the notice of ſuch as 


were not t prejudiced | in their favour. 
What a luſtre, ſaid he, does the 


reputation of a Wren, a Waller FOOLS; 


c 

* Wallingham, caſt upon ther remoteſt 
C progeny! ! 185 who would not with ra- 
« ther to be deſcended from them, than 
© from the mere _carcale of nobility ?? 
Yet, wherever ſuperb titles are faith- 
fully offered as the reward of merit, he 
thought the allurements of ambition 
Were too tranſporting to be re lutte. 
But to return. 


Polydore, a new inhabitant in a fort 


of wild, uninhabited country, was now 
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alcen. ied to fog toy of a Et and 
in the full en aymeud ol a Very enter ne 
proſpect. Ber Ye mia abrond wind wind- 
ing YIHeY vartege 1 0 0 Ulthe chonms 
of land e Lertile ne does, glitter- 
ing ſtrcams, peuden, rocks, and nodding 
ruins. But fe, indeed, 
leſs the ohiccks of his attention, than 
thoſe diſtant hills and piros that were 


al not concealed by one und! (Eno! ned 
azure. The fea, indeed, appeared to 


cloſe the ſeene; though, diitant as it 


Was, it bi ut! Uierle variegated. the view. 


. aily,! indced, Were It Qittiz1s wants ahle, 
but for the beam of a de cond ing ſun, 
which at the ſame time ot our tras 
velier to return, beiore ta duſlzineſs 
10 dews of evening had! 
Walk uncointort able. 

He had now deſcended to the foot of 
the mountain, when he! 1. emäirked an vid 
Bermitappros aching to a little hu“, wich 
he had formed with His oven han vis, At 
the very bottom of the preci pice. Poly- 
dere, all enamoured ot the beauties he 
had been {urveying, could not void 
wondering at his conduct, WRO, not con- 


ehlered his 


tent with ſhunning all commerce with 
mankind, had contrived as much as 


poſſible to exclude ai! views of nature. 
He accoſted him in the manner felle 
ing— Father,“ fays he, it is with no 
5 ſmall ſurpriſe, that J obſerve your 
choice of fituation, by which yon {cem 
to neslect then noſt diſtant and der 
lighttul lan Iſkip that ever my eyes be- 
he Fg The hill, ben: Rh Wi.icn vou 
have contrived to hide want nabta- 
© tation, woulll nave aber ec vod inch 
a Variety Of hatur. ä . 285102 


c perion 10 CONTENT, IACYE, mu ADIDEAT 
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0 highly envertalnin my and 2S$ the cell 
to which yott are advancing is Keim- 
ingly ot Your on con 1: yance, ne 
thinks *twas probable you Wok u 10 
hare, | placoci it, 48 80 pre! me it them, in 

All their beauty, to ng : 
The hermit made him 11 anſwer 
My on, lays S he, „the et N 
proaches, and you have d. Watech from 
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* poſe. But before you enter my lone 
© abode, calculated only for the ule of 
meditation, dare to contemn {uperflu- 
ous magnificence, and render thyſelf 
worthy of the Being I cortemplate. 

Know, then, that 1 owe what the 
world is pleaſed to call my ruin (and 
indeed juſtly, were it not for the ule 
which I have made of it) to an aſſured 


R W 6 


confuſed and diſtant proſpects : a con- 
ſidèeration, which hath indeed fo affect- 


enjoy a landſkip that lies at ſo remote 
a diſtance, as not to exhibit all it's 
parts. And, indeed, were I to form 
che leaſt pretenſions to what your world 
calls taſte, I might even then perhaps 
contend that a welldiſcriminated land- 
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to a diſtant and promiſcuous azure. 


dependence, in a literal ſenſe, upon 


ed me, that I ſhall never hencetorth 


ſkip was at all times to be preferred 
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when my ever-honoured compapion 
was attacked by a fever. All poſſible 
means of ſafety proving finally inet- 
© tectual, he accofled me in one of his 
lucid intervals as follows. 

« Alas! my Clytander, my life, they 


tell me, is of very ſhort continuance. 


c 
. 
c 
c 
c 


«© probably be concluſive. : 
Ihe proſpect of this ſudden change 


tude I owe thee; much leſs to reward 

the kindneſs on which it is ſo juſtly 
grounded. Thou knoweſt I was ſent 

away early from my parents, and the 

more rational part of my lite has been 
* patled with thee alone. It cannot be 
but they will prove ſolicitous in their 
enquiries concerning me. Thy narra- 
„ tive will awake their tenderneſs, and 
they cannot but conceive ſome for their 


A A 
* * 


I was born in the pariſh of a noble- * ſon's companion and his friend. What 
man who arrived to the principal ma- „would hope is, that they will render 
nagement of the buſineſs of the nation. ** thee ſome tervices, in place of thoſe 


The heir of his family and myſelf were 


each other, did not long remain un- 
obſerved by his family or my own. 
He was ſent early upon his travels, 
purſuant to a very injudicious cuſtom, 
and my parents were ſolicited to con- 
ſent that I might accompany him. In- 


father might contribute much more to 


moſt diligence I could uſe in purſuit 
of it. My father, I remember, aſ- 
ſented with reluctance: my mother, 
fired with the ambition of her ſon's 
future greatneſs, through much im- 
portunity - wrung from him his flow 
„ Jeave.** I, for my own part, wanted 
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neither of us, I believe, could be ſaid 


niſhed ſo early in life, were more at- 
tentive toevery deviation from our own 
indifferent cuſtoms, than to any uſe- 
ful examination of their policies or 
manners. Judgment, for the moſt 
part, ripens very ſlowly. Fancy often 
expands her bloſſoms all at once. 

We were now returning home from 
a ſix year's abſence ; anticipating the 
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t gareſles of our parents and relations, 


mutual affection we entertained for 


timations were given to my friends, 
that a perſon of ſuch importance as his 


my immediatę promotion, than the ut- 


no great perſuaſion. We made what 
is called the great tour of Europe. We 


to want natural ſenſe; but being ba- 


«© their beloved ſon intended thee, and 


of the ſame age, and, for ſome time, ** which Ican unfeignedly aſſert, would 
ſchool-fellows. I had made confider- have beenonly bounded by my power. 
able advances in his eſteem; and the “ My dear companion, farewell! All 


other temporal enjpyments have I ba- 
niſhed from my heart: but friendſhip 
lingers long, and *tis with tears I 


e ſay, Farewell!” :- | 


* My concern was truly ſo great, 
that, upon my arrival in my native 
country, it was not at all encreaſed by 
the conſideration that the nobleman, 
on whom my hopes depended, was 
removed from all his places. I waited 


on him; and he appeared ſenſibly 
grieved that tnefriendſhip he had ever 


profeſſed could now lo little avail me. 


He recommended me, however, to a 


c 

» 

0 

c 

6 

L 

c 

0 

©: 

© friend of his that was then of the ſuc- 
« celsful party, and who, he was aſſur- 
© ed, would, at his requeſt, aſſiſt me to 
the utmoſt of his power. I was now 
in the prime of life, which I effectu- 
c 
» 
c 
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6 
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c 
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ally conſumed upon the empty forms 


of court-attendance, Hopes aroſe be- 


fore me like bubbles upon a ſtream 


as quick ſucceeding one another, as 
ſuperficial and as vain. Thus buſied 
in my purſuit, and rejecting the aſſiſt - 
ance of coo] examination, I found tlie 
winter of life approaching, and no- 
thing procured to ſhelter or protect me 
when my ſecond patron died. A race 
of new ones appeared before me, and 
even yet kept my expectations in play. 
I wiſhed indeed I had retreated ſooner; 
| | | but 


The next paroxyſm of my fever will 


does not allow me to ſpeak the grati- 
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but toretireat laſt unrecompenſed, and 
© when a few months attendance might 
happen to prove ſucceſsful, was be- 
© yond all power of reſolution. 
However, after a few years more 
t attendance, diſtributed in equal pro- 
@ portions upon each of theſe new pa- 
© trons, I at length obtained a place of 
much trouble and {mall emolument. 
On the acceptance of this, my eyes 
ſeemed open all at once. I had no 
paſſion remaining for the {plendor 
which was grown familiar to me, and 
for ſervility and confinement J enter- 
tained an utter averſion. I officiated 
however for a few weeks in my pot, 
wondering {till more and more how [ 


could ever covet the life I led. I was 
ever moſt ſincere, but ſincerity claſh- 


ed with my ſituat ion every moment 
of the day. In ſhort, I returned home 


tending that auſtere life in which you 


at preſent find me engaged. I thought 


to content mylelt with common ne- 
ceſſaries, and to give the reſt, if aught 
remained, to charity; determined, 
however, to avoid all appearance of 
ſingularity. But, alas! to my great 


ſurprize, the perſon who ſupplied my 


expences had ſo far embroiled my lit- 
tle affairs, that, when my debts, &c. 


were diſcharged, I was unable to ſub- 
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* liſt in any better manner than I do at 
« prelent. I grew at firit entirely me- 
© lancholy; left the country where I was 
born, and railed the humble root that 
covers me in a country where I am 
not known. 1 now begin to think 
myſelf happy in my pretent way of 
lite: I cultivate a tew vegetables to 
ſupport me; and the little well there, 
is a very clear one. I am now an uſe- 
leſs individual; little able to benefit 


are indeed ſomething raiſed by a clear 
iky, or a meridian fun; but as to ex- 


them well enough exchanged for the 
warmth and comfort which this vale 
affords me. Eaſe is at leaſt the pro- 
per ambition of age, and it is confeſ- 
ſedly my ſupreme one. | 

© Yet will I not permit you to depart 
from an hermit, without one inſtruc- 
tive leſſon. 
lite you ever wiſh or propoſe for your- 


W & 6.0 . . W ee Us 9 ll , 


the .inconveniencies attending it. I 
utterly contemned and rejected, after 
a month's experience, the very poſt I 
had all my life-time been ſolicitous 49 
procure,” : „„ 


ESSAY VII. 


ON DISTINCTIONS, ORDERS, AND DIGNITIES, 


r ſubject turned upon the na- 
| ture of ſocieties, ranks, orders, 
and diſtinctions, amongſt men. 


A gentleman of ſpirit, and of the po- 
pular faction, had been long declaim- 
ing againſt any kind of honours that 

tended to elevate a body of people into 
a diftin&t ſpecies from the reſt of the 
nation. Particularly titles and blue rib- 


bands were the object of his indignation. 


They were, as he pretended, too invi- 
dious an oftentation of ſuperiority, to 
be allowed in any nation that ſtiled itſelf 


free. Much was ſaid upon the ſubject 
of appearances, fo far as they were coun- 
tenanced by law or cuſtom. The bi- 
mop's lawn; the marſhal's truncheon ; 
the baron's robe; and thejudge's peruke; 


were conſidered only as neceſſary ſubſti- 
tvtes, Where genuine purity, real cou- 


rage, native dignity, and ſuitable pene- 


tration, were wanting to compleat the 


characters of thoſe to whom they were 


aſſigned. | | | | 

It was urged that policy had often ef- 
fectually made it a point to dazzle in 
order to enflave; and inſtances were 


brought of groundleſs diſtinctions borne 
about in the glare of day by certain per- 


ſons, who, being ſtripped of them, 
would be leſs eſteemed than the mean- 
eſt plebeian. 7 3 
He acknowledged, indeed, that Kings, 


the fountains of all political honour, had 
hitherto ſhewn no complaiſance to that 


ſex whole ſofter diſpoſitions rendered 
them more excuſably fond of ſuch pe- 
culiarities. | | e 
That, in favour of the ladies, he 
ſhould eſteem himſelf ſufficiently happy 
"2 in 


mankind; but a prey to ſhame, and 
to confuſion, on the firſt glance of 
every eve that knows me. My ipirits_ 


teniive views of the country, I think 


Whatever ftuation in 


ſelf, acquire a clear and lucid idea of 
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in the honour of inventing one order, 
which ſhould be ſtyled The moſt pow- 
erful order of beauties, | 
That their number in Great Britain 
ſhould be limited to five thoufand; the 
dignity for ever to be conferred by the 
queen alone, who ſhould be ſtyled ſove- 
reign ot the order, and the reſt the com- 
panions. | | 
That the inſtalment ſhould be ren- 
dered a thouſand times more ceremoni- 
ous, the dreſſes more ſuperb, and the 


plumes more enormous, than thoſe al- 


ready in ute amongſt the companions of 
the garter. 


That the diſtinguiſhing badge of this 


order ond be an artificial noſegay, to 


be worn on the left breaſt ; conſiſting of 


a lilly and a roſe, the proper emblems 
0: complexion, and intermixed with a 
branch of myrtle, the tree ſacred to 
Venus. 5 3 

That inſtend of their ſhields being 
fixed to the ſtalls appointed for this or- 
der, there ſhould be a gallery erected 
to receive their pictures at full length. 
Their portraits to be taken by four 


painters of the greateſt eminence; and 


he whoſe painting was preferred, to be 
ſtyled A knight of the role and lilly. 
That when any perſon addrefled a 


letter to a lady of this order, the ſtyle. 


mould always be To the Right Beauti- 


ful Mils or Lady Such-a-one. 


He feemed for ſome time undeter- 
mined whether they ſhould forfeit their 


title upon marriage; but at length, for 


AND MANNERS. 


many reaſons, ' propoſed it ſhould be 
continued to them. 

And thus far the gentleman proceed- 
ed in his harrangue; when it was object- 
ed that the queen, unleſs ſhe unaccount- 
ably choſe to mark out game for her 


huſband, could take no fort of pleaſure 


in conferring this honour where it was 
moſt due: that as ladies grew in years, 
this epithet of Beautiful would bur- 
leſque them; and, in ſhort, conſidering 
the frailty of beauty, there was no laſt- 
ing compliment that could be beſtowed 
upon it. = ns 

At this the orator ſmiled, and ac- 
knowledged it was true: but aſked at 
the ſame time, why it was more abſurd 
to ſtyle a lady right beautiful, in the 
days of her deformity, than to term a 


peer right honourable when he grew a 


ſcandal to mankind? _. | 
That this was ſometimes the caſe, he 
ſad, was not to be diſputed ; becautz 


titles have been ſometimes granted to a 


worthleſs fon, in conlequence ot a ta- 


ther's enormous wealth moſt unjuſtly _ 


acquired. And few had ever ſurpaſſed 
in villainy the right honourable the Earl 


oft A : 


The company was a little ſurpriſed at 


the ſophiſtry of our declaimant. How- 


ever, it was replied to, by a perſon pre- 
tent, that Lord s title being fictiti- 
ous, no one ought to inſtance him to the 


diſadvantage of the Peerage, who had, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, never been of that 


number. 


ESSAY VIII. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Fc}. doclaimant I before men- 


tioned, continued his harrangue. 
There are (ſaid he) certain epithets 
which ſo frequently occur, that they 
are the leſs conſidered; and which are 
teldom or never examined, on account 
of the many opportunities of examina- 
tion that preſent themlelves. 
© Of this kind is the word Gentleman. 
This word, on it's firſt introduction, 
was given, I ſuppole, to freemen, in op- 


poſit ion to vaſſals; theſe being the two 
claſſes into which the nation was once 
divided*, 
was poſſeſſed of land, and could there- 
fore ſubſiſt without manual labour; the 


vaſſal, he who tenanted the land, and 


was obliged to his thane for the neceſ[a - 
ries of life. The different manners, we 
may preſume, that ſprung from their 
different fituatzons and connections, oc- 
caſioned the one to be denominated à ci- 


* As the author is not writing a treatife on the feudal law, but a moral eſſay, any little 


innaccuracies it is to be hoped will be over-looked by thoſe, who, from ſeveral late treatiſes 


on this Iabzect might expect great exactneſs and preciſion in a ſerivus diſcuſſion of this 


þ9:t. 
| \ 


vilized 


The freeman was he, who 
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Vilized or gentle perſonage; and the 
other to obtain the name of a mere rut- 
tic or villain. | 

« But upon the publication of cruſades, 
the ſtate of things was conſiderably al- 
tered: it was then that every freeman 
&#jncouihed the field which he wore 
Vith tome painted emblem or device; 
and this, in order that his fellow-cn- 
batants might attribute to him his pro- 
per applaule; which, upon account of 
ſimilar accoutrements, might be other- 
wile ſubject to milapplication. 

© Upon this there aroſe a diſtinctien 
betwixt freeman and freeman. All 
who had ſerved in thoſe religious wars 
continued the uſe of their firſt devices, 
but all devices were not iljultrated by 
the ſame pretenſions to military glory. 

© However, thee campaigns were dif- 
continued: freſh families iprung up; 
who, without any pretence to mark them- 
ſehres with ſuch devices as theſe holy 
ce hatants, were yet as defirovs of re- 
ſpect, of eſtimation, of diſtinction. It 
would be tedious enough: to trace the 
ſteps by which money eftabliſnes even 
ablurdity. A court of heraldry ſprung 
up to ſupply the place of cruſade ex- 
ploits, to grant imaginary ſhields and 
trophies to families that never wore rea] 
armour, and it is but of late that it has 
been diſcovered to have no real juriſdic- 
Conc Hh „„ 

Let cuſtom is not at once overthrown; 

and he is even now deemed a gentleman 
who has arms recorded in the Herald's 
Office, and at the ſame time follows 
none except a liberal employment. 

Allowing this diſtinction, it is obvi- 
ous to all who conſider, that a churliſh, 
moroſe, illiterate clown; a lazy, beg- 
garly, ſharping vagabond; a ſtupid, 
lubberly, inactive fot, or pick-pocket, 
nay even an highwayman, may be ne- 


vertheleſs a gentleman as by law eſta- 


bliſhed. In ſhort, that the definition 
may, together with others, include allo 
the filth, the ſcum, and the dregs of the 
creation. | 

gut do we not appear to diſallow this 
account, when we lay, © ſuch or uch 
c an ation was not done in a gentle- 
© man-like matmner—fuch ulage was 
© not the behaviour of a gentleman,” 
and fo forth? We leem thus to inſinu- 
ate that the appellation of Gentleman re- 
gards morals as well as family; and that 


integrity, politeneſs, generoſity, and 
affability, have the trueſt claim to a diſ- 
tinction of this kind. Whence then 
ſhail we fuppole was derived this contra- 


diction? Shall we tay that the plebei- 


ns, having the virtues on their fide, by 


degrees removed this appellation from 
the baſis of family to that of merit; 


which they eſteemed, and not unjuſtly, 
to be the true and proper pedeſtal? 
This the gentry would ſcarce allow. 
Shall we then inſiſt that every thing 
great and god-like was heretofore the 
atchievement of the gentry ? But this, 
perhaps, will not obtain the approba- 
tion of the commoners. | 

Jo reconcile the difference, let us 
ſuppoie the denomination may belong 
equally to two ſorts of men. The one, 
wiitmay be faled a gentleman, de jure, 


Viz. a man of generolity, politeneſs, 


Larning, taſte, genius, or affability z 


in fort, accompliſhed in all that is 


Cle 


fplendid, or endeared to us by all that is 


amiable, on the one ſide: and on the 


ther, a gentleman, de facto, or what, 
to Enliſh readers, I Would term a gen- 


tleman as by law eftabliſhed. . 


As to the latter appellation, what is 
really eſſential, or, as logicians would 


ſay, © quarto modo proprium,” is a 


real, or at leaſt ſpecious, claim to the 
inheritance of certain coat-armour from 
2 ſecond or more diſtant anceſtor; and 
this unſtained by any mechanical or 
illiberal employment. 

We may dilcover, on this tare of the 
caſe, that, however material a differe:ve 
this diſtinction fuppoles, yet it is not 
wholly impracticable for a gentleman 
de jure to render himſelf in ſome ſort a 
gentleman de facto. A. certain ſum of 
money, depoſited in the hands of my 
good triends Norroy or Rogue-dragon, 
will convey to him a coat of arms de- 
icending from as many anceſtors as he 


pleaſes, On the other hand, the gen- 


tleman de facto may become a gentle- 


man alio de jure, by the acquiſition of 


certain virtues, which are rarely all of 


them unattainable... The latter, I muſt 


acknowledge, 1s the more difficult taſk ; 
at leaſt we may daily difcover crowds 
acquire ſufficient wealth to buy genti— 


lity, but very lew that poſſeſs the vir- 


tues which ennoble human nature, and 
(in the beſt ſenſe of the word) confti- 
tute a GENT LEMAN, | 
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ESSAY IX. 


A CHARACTER. 


—H- was 2 youth fo amply fur- 


niſhed with every excellence 
of mind, that he ſeemed alike capable 
of acquiring or diſregarding the goods 
of fortune. He had indeed all the learn- 
ing and erudition that can be derived 
from univerſities, without the pedantry 
and ill manners which are too often their 
attendants. What few or none acquire 


by the moſt intenſe aſſiduity, he poſſeſ- 


ſed by nature: I mean, that elegance of 


taſte, which diſpoſed him to admire 
beauty under it's great varietyof appear- 


ances. It paſſed not unobſerved by him 
either in the cut of a ſlieve, or the inte- 
grity of a moral action. The propor- 


tion of a ſtatue, the convenience of an 


edifice, the movement in a dance, and 


the complexion of a cheek or flower, af- 
forded him ſenſations of beauty; that 


beauty with inferior geniuſes are taught 
coldly to diſtinguiſh, or to diſcern rather 


than feel. He could trace the excellen- 


cies both of the courtier and the ſtudent, 
who are mutually ridiculous in the eyes 
of each other. He had nothing in his 
character that could obſcure ſo great ac- 
compliſhments, beſide the want, the to- 
tal want, of a defire to exhibit them, 
Through this it came to paſs, that what 
would have raiſed another to the heights 
ot reputation, was oftentimes in him 
paſſed over unregarded. For, in reſpect 


to ordinary obſervers, it is requiſite to 
Lay ſome ſtreſs yourſelf, on what you 


intend ſhould be remarked by others; 
and this never was his way. His know- 
ledge of books had in ſome degree dimi- 
niſhed his knowledge of the world ; or, 


rather, the external forms and manns 
of it. His ordinary converſation wu, 
perhaps, rather too pregnant with ſen- 
timent, the uſual fault of rigid ſtudents ; 
and this he would in ſome degree have 
regulated better, did not the univerſa- 
lity of his genius, together with the me- 
thod of his education, ſo largely con- 
tribute to this amiable defect. This 
kind of aukwardneſs (ſince his modei- 


ty will allow it no better name) may be 


compared to the ſtiffneſs of a fine piece 


of brocade, whoſe turgeſcency indeed 


conſtitutes, and is inſeparable from, it's 
value. He gave delight by an happy 
boldneſs in the extirpation of common 
prejudices; which he could as really 
penetrate, as he could humourouſly ridi- 
cule: and he had ſuch entire poſſeſſion of 
the hearts as well as underſtandings of 


his friends, that he could ſoon make the 


moſt ſurpriſing paradoxes believed and 
well accepted. His image, like that of 
a ſovereign, could give an additional 
value to the moſt precious ore; and we 
no ſooner believed oureyes that it was he 
who ſpake it, than we as readily be- 
lieved whatever he had to ſay. In this 
he differed from W r, that he had 
the talent of rendered the greateſt vir- 
tues unenvied : whereas the later ſhone 


more remarkably in making his very 


faults agreeable, I mean in regard to 


thoſe few he had to exerciſe his ſkill. 


N. B. This was written, in an ex- 
tempore manner, on my friend's wall 


at Oxford, with a black lead pencil, 
1735, and intended for his character. 


ES ATN K. 


ON RESERVE. 


A FRAGMEN T. 


AER ING an evening's walk with 
a friend in the country, among 

many grave remarks, he was making the 
following obervation. There is not," 
fays, he, any one quality ſo inconſiſt- 
6 ent with reſpect, as what is commonly 


© called familarity, You do not find 


© one in fifty, whoſe regard is proof 


© againſt it. At the lame time, it is 
© hardly poſſible to inſiſt upon ſuch a 
© deference as will render you ridicu- 
c lous, if it be ſupported by common 

: c lenſoy 
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T ſenſe. Thus much at leaſt is evident, 
© that your demands will be ſo ſuccels- 
ful, as to procure a greater ſhare than 
if you had made no uch demand. I 
may frankly own to you, Leander, 
that I frequently derived uneaſineſs, 
from a familiarity with ſuch perſons as 
deſpiſed every thing they could obtain 
with eaſe. Were it not better, there- 
fore, to be ſomewhat frugal of our 
ability, at leaſt to allot it only to the 
few perſons of diſcernment who can 
make the proper diſtinction betwixt 
real dignity and pretended : to neglect 
thoſe characters, which, being impa— 
tient to grow familiar, are at the ſame 
time very far from familiarity-proof ; 

to haye poſthumous fame in view, 


landſkip: to enjoy the amulement of 
reading, and the conſciouſneſs that 
reading paves the way to general eſ- 
teem; to preſerve a conſtant regularity 


men: to ſhun all illiterate, though 


haps, when preſent, and upon reilec- 
tion painful : 


abſent or departed friends, who value 


which they were beſt acquainted : 
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lead to happineſs?” 


In anſwer to this (for he ſeemed to 


feel ſome late mortification) I obſerved, 
that what we loſt by familiarity in re- 
ſpect, was generally made up to us by 
the affection it procured - and that an 
abſolute ſolitude was fo very contrary to 
our natures, that were he excluded from 
ſociety but for a ſingle fortnight, he 
would be exhilarated at the ſight of the 
firit beggar that he ſaw. 

What follows were thoughts thrown 
out in our further diſcourſe upon the 


ſubje&t ; without order or connection, 


as they occur to my remembrance. 
Some reſerve is a debt to-prudence z 


as freedom and ſimplicity of converia- 


tion is a debt to good-nature. 
There would not be any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for reſerve, if the world were ho- 


neſt: yet, even then, it would prove ex- 
pedient. For, in order to attain any de- 


which affords us the moſt pleaſing 


of temper, and alſo of conſtitution, 
for the moſt part but little conſiſtent 
with a promiſcuous intercourſe with 
ever ſo joy ful aſſemblies, inſipid, per- 
to meditate on thoſe 
or valued us for thoſe qualities "OM. 


delights of a ſtudious and rational re- 
tirement—Arenot theſe the 18 that 
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gree of deference, it ſeems neceſſary that 
people ſhould imagine you have more 
accompliſhments than you diſcover. 
It is on this depends one of the excel- 
lenciesof thejudicious Virgil. He leaves 
you lomething ever to imagine: and ſuch 
is the conſtitution of the human mind, 
that we think ſo highly of nothing, as 
of that whereof we d not fee the bounds. 
This, as Mr. Burke ingenioufly ob- 
ſerves, affords the pleature when we 


ſurvey a Cylinder“; and Sir John Suck- | 


ling lays— 


© They who know all the wealth they habe, 
are poor; | 


He's only rich who cannot tell his ftorg.? 


A perſon that would ſecure to himſelf 


great deference, will, perhaps, gain his 


point by ſilence, as elfectually as .by 
any thing he can ſay. 
To be, however, a niggard of one's 


obſervations, is ſo much worſe than to 
hoard up one's money, as the former 


may be both imparted and retained at 
the ſame time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to proportion 
their reſpect to real deſert; but a {uper- 
cilious reſerve and ine wearies them 
into a compliance with more. This ap- 
pears ſo very manifeſt to many perſons 
of the lofty character, chat they ue no 
better means to acquire reſpect than like 
highway: nen to make a demand or it. 
They will, like Empedocles, jump into 
the fire, rather than betray the mortal 
poet of their character. _ 

It is from the fame principle of diſ- 
tance that nations are brought to believe 


that their great duke knoweth all things; 


as is the als in ſome countries. 


© Men, while no human form or fault they 


ſce, 
Excuſe the want of ev'n humanity : 
And eaſtern kings, who vulgar view diſdain, 
Require no worth to fix their awtul reign. 
You Cannot ſay in truth what may diſgrace 
'em: 
You know in what predicament to place 'em. 
Alas! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 


Ev'n virtue charms us leſs than vice conceal'dÞ 


© For ſome ſmall worth he had, the man was 
priz'd, 


He added frankneſs—and ki grew deſps'd. s 


We want comets, not ordinary planets ; 
Taedet quetidiararum harum formarum, 


TERENCE, 


® Treatile of the Sublime and Beautifdl. 
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Hunc cœlum, & /*cilas, & decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, funt qui formidine nulla 


Imbati ſpcfient, 


Virtues, like eſſences, loſe their fra- 
grance when expoſed. They are ſenfi- 
tive plants, which will not bear too fa- 
miliar approaches. | = 

Let us be careful to diſtinguiſh mo- 
deſty, which is ever amiable, from re- 
ferve, which is only prudent. A man 
1s hated ſometimes for pride, when it 
was an exccls of humility gave the oc- 
caſion. | : 

What is often termed ſhyneſs, is no- 
thing more than rety®Sd ſenſe, and an 
indifference to common obſervations. 

The reſerved man's intimate ac- 
quaintance are, for the moſt part, fonder 


of him, than thie perſons of a more atta- 


ble character; 1. e. he pays them a 


greater compliment than the other can 


do his, as he diſtinguiſhes them more. 
It is indolence, and the pain of being 


upon one's guard, that makes one hate 


an artful character. 
The moſt reſerved of men, that will 


not exchange two ſyllables together in 


D 


an Engliſh coffee-houſe, ſhould they 
meet at Ilpahan, would drink ſherbet, 


and eat a meſs of rice together. 


The man of ſhew is vain : the reſerv- 
ed man is proud more properly. The 
one has greater depth; the other a more 
lively imagination. The one is more 
frequently reſpected; the other more 
generally beloved. The one a Cato: 
the other a Ceſar. Vide Salluſt, 

What Czſar ſaid of * Rubicundos 
c amo; pallidos timeo;* may be ap- 
plied to familiarity, and to reſerve. 

A reſerved man often makes it a rule 
to icave company with a good ſpeech 


and I believe ſometimes proceeds ſo tar 


as to leave company, becauſe he has 


made one, Yet it is his fate often, like 
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the mole, to imagine himſelf deep, whey 


he is near the ſurface. 

Were it prudent to decline this re- 
ſerve, and this horror of diſcloſing foi- 
bles ; to give up a part of a character to 
ſecure the reit ? The world will certain- 
ly inſiſt upon having ſome part to pull to 
pieces. Let us throw out ſome follies to 
the envious; as we give up counters to 
an nighwayman, or a barrel to a whale, 
in order to fave one's money and one's 
ſnip: to let it make exceptions to one's 
heal of hair, if one can eſcape being 


ſtabbed in the heart. 


The reſerved man ſhould drink dou- 
ble glaſſes. 550 N 

Prudent men lock up their motives ;; 
letting familiars have a key to their 
heart, as to their garden. | 

A relerved man is in continual con- 
fit with the ſocial part of his nature; 
and even grudges himſelf the laugh in- 
to which he fometimes is betrayed. 


© Seldom he ſmiles— Ne 
And ſmiles in ſuch a fort as he diftajned 
+ Himſelf—that could be moved to ſmile 22 


any thing.“ 


A fool and his words are foon part. 


© eaz* for ſo thould the proverb run. 
Common underſtandings, like cits in 
gardening, allow no ſhades to their pic- 
ture. Fa | | 
Modelty often paſſes for arrant᷑ 


haughtineis; as what 5» deemed ſpirit 


in an horſe proceeds from fear. 

The higher character a perſon ſup- 
ports, the more he ſhould regard his 
minuteſt actions. | 

The reſcrved man fhould bring a cer- 


tificate of his honeity, betore he be ad- 


mitted into company. 

” Referve is no more effentially con- 
nected with undericancgivg, than a 
church-organ with devotion, or wines 
with good- nature“. 


FSS4AY YT. 


ON EXTERNAL FIGURE. 


HERE is a young gentleman in 

my pariſh, who, on account ot his 
ſuperior equipage, is eſteemed univerſal- 
ly more proud and more haughtythan his 


neighbours, Tis frequently hinted, 
that hc is by nc means intiticd to 0 
ſplendid an appearance, eitger by his 
birth, his fawon, oi his fortune; and 


* Theſe were no other than a collection of hints, when 1 propoſed to write a poetica! 


eſlay on Reſerve. 


that 
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that it ie, of confeonen,ys, merzpridethat 
urge Rin 10 11 9 4˖ l IN ante Or 
renders him blind to the k. e of 


it. With all this fondnels tor external 


ſplendor, he is a moſt affable and! ingeni- 


ous man; and for this reaton T am incli- 
ned to vindicate him, when theſe things 
are mentioned to his diſad vantage. 

In the firſt place, it is by no means 
clear, that arets and « quipage: are ſure 
ſigns of pride. Where it is joined with 


a ſuperciliousbehaviour, ie becomes then 


a corroborative teſtimony. But this is 
not always the caſe; therefinements of 
luxury in equipage, or a table, are per- 
haps as often the graiiications of fancy, 
as the conſequence of an ambitien to 


ſurpaſs and eclipſe our equals. Who- 


ever thinks that taſte has nothing to do 


here, muſt confine the expreſſion to im- 


proper limits; aſſur edlyimagination may 


find it's account in them, wholly in- 
dependent of worldly homage and conſi- 


derations more invidious. 

In the warmth of friendſhip for this 
gentleman, I am ſometimes prompted 
to go further. I inſiſt, it is not birth 
or fortune only that give a perſon claim 
to a ſplendid appearance; that it may be 


conferred by other qualifications, in 
which my friend is acknowledged to 
have a ſhare. 


T have ſometimes urged that — 


able ingenuity, any g great degree of me- 


rit in learning, arts or ſciences; are 4 
more reaſonable authority for a {plendid 
appearance than thoſe which are com- 
monly preſumed to be ſo. That there 
is ſomething more perſonal in this kind 
of advantages than in rank or fortune, 
will not be denied: and turely there 
ought to be ſome proportion obſerved 
betwixt the caſe and the thing encloſed. 
The propenſity of rich and worthleſs 
people to appear with a ſplendour upon 
all occaſions, puts one in mind of the 
country ſhopkeeper, who gilds his boxes 


in order to be the receptacle of pitch or 


tobacco. It 1s not unlike the manage- 
ment at our theatres royal, where you 


ſee a piece of candle. honoured with a 


crown. 
I have generally conſidered thoſe as 


_ privileged people, who are able to ſup- 


port the character they aſſume. Thoſe 
who are incapable of ſhining but by 
dreſs, would do well to confder that 
the contraſt betwixt them and their 
cloaths turns out much to their diſad- 
vantage. It is on this account I have 
ſometimes oblerved with pleaſure fone 


of family, it may then be co.. 
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noblemen of immenſe ſor tine to dreſs 


exceedingly 9 


If Irets ve onl ' allowab.. to pertons 


red 4.3 
a fort of {amily livery, nd Zack the 
grocm may, 171 21. eq: al tles „ pride 
himſeif upon the gaudy wor role his 
maſter gives him. Nay 1 N N or 4 
gentleman, beiore he hires a ſervant, 
will requ-re lone teſtimen 5 his merit, 
whereas che mater cheilenges his own 


right to iplendoue, d thou gh polletied of” 


no merit at all. 

PDpoen my preſent ſclume of dreſs, it 
may icem to anſwer ſome very good 
purpo! es. It is then eſtabliſhed on the 
lame ioundation as the jJuuge's robe 
and the prelate's lawn. If dies were 
only aue ortzed in men of ingenuity, 
we ſhould find many aiming at tic pre- 


vious merit, in he Pes ot the ſubſequent 


diſtincion. The finery of an empty 
fellow would render him as ridiculous 
as a ſtar and garter would one never 
knighted: and men would uſe as com- 
mendable a diligence to qualify them- 
ſelves for a brocaded waiſtcoat, or a 


gold ſnuif-box, as they now do to pro- 


cure themſelves a right of inveſting their 


limbs in lawn or ermine. We mould 


not eſteem a man a coxcomb fer his 
dreſs, till, by frequent converſation, we 
diſcover od a flaw in his title. If he was 


incap able of utteri ng a bon mot, the 


gold upon his coat would ſeem foreign 
to his circumſtances. A man ſhould 


not wear a French dreſs, til! he could 


give an account of the beſt French au- 
1 OO and he ſhould be vericd in all the 
Oriental languages before he ſhould pre- 


{ume to wear a . 


It may be urged, that men of the 


greateſt merit may not be able to ſhew it 


S 


in their dreſs, on account of thir flen- 


der income. But here it ſhould be con- 


ſidered that another part of the world , 


would find their equipage fo much re- 
duced by a ſumptuary law of this na- 


ture, that a very moderate degree of 


ſplendour would diſtinguiſh them more 
than a greater does at preſent. 

What I propoie, however, upon the 
whole, is, that men of merit ſhould be 
allowed to dreſs in proportion to it; but 
this with the privilege of appearing 
plain, whenever they found an expedi- 
ency in ſo doing: as a nobleman lays 
aſide his garter, "when he ſees no valu- 
able conſequence in the diſcovery of his 
quality. 
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AND MANNERS, 


ESSAY XII. 


A CHARACTER. 


© ANIME NIL MAGNE LAUDIS ECGEN TES.“ 


HRE is an order of perſons in 


the world, whole thoughts never 


deviate from the common road; what- 
ever events occur, whatever objects pre- 


(ent theiniclves, their obſervations are 
as uniform, as though theywere the con- 
ſequence of inſtinct. There is nothing 
places thefe men in a more inſignificant 


point of light, than a compariſon of 


their ideas with the refinements of ſome 
great genius. TI ſhall only add, by way 
of reflection, that it is people of this 
ftamp, who, together with the ſoundeſt 
nealth, often enjoy the greateſt equani- 


mity: their paſſions, like dull ſteeds, 


being the leaſt apt to endanger or miſ- 


guide them: yet ſuch is the fatality! 


Men of genius are often expected to act 


with moſt diſcretion, on account of that 
very fancy which is their greateſt impe- 


diment. 


Abbey, with an old gentleman of ex- 
ceeding honeſty, but the ſame degree of 


underſtanding as that I have deſcribed. 


There had nothing paſſed in our way 
thither, beſide the cuſtomary ſalutations, 


and an endeavour to decide with accu- 


racy upon the preſent temperature of 
| On paſſing over the 
threſhold, he obſerved with an air of 
thoughttulneſs, that it was a brave an- 
Cicnt place. 


I told him, I thought there was none 
more ſuitable, to moralize upon the fu- 
tility of all earthly glory, as there was 
none which contained the aſhes of men 
that had acquired a greater ſhare of it. 
On this he gave a nod of approbation, 
but did not ſeem to comprehend me. 

Silence enſued for many minutes; 
when having had time to reflect upon the 
monuments of men famous in their ge- 


nerations, he ſtood collected in himſelf; 
aſſuring me, There was no ſort of ex- 


cellence could exempt a man from 
death. 


1 applauded the juſtice of his obſer- 
vation; and ſaid, it was not only my 


* 


diately it's wonted vigour. 


| | = 
I was taking 2 view of Weſtminſter 


50 Devil“. 


preſent opinion, but had been ſo for a. 
number of years. Right, fays he, 
and for my own part I ſeldom love to 

© publiſh my remarks upon a ſubject, 

* till I have had them confirmed to me 

by a long courſe of experience.” 

This laſt maxim, ſomewhat” beyond 
his uſual depth, occaſioned a ſilence of 
ſome few minutes. The ſpring had 
been too much bent to recover imme- 
We had 
taken ſome few turns up and down the 
left-hand ayle, when he caught fight of 
a monument ſomewhat larger than the 
reſt, and more calculated to make im- 
preſſion upon an ordinary imagination. 
As I remember, it was raiſed to an an- 
ceſtor of the D. of Newcaſtle. « Well, 
ſays he, with an air of cunning, this 
© 18 indeed a fine piece of workmanſhip; 
but I cannot conceive this finery is of 
© any fignification to the perſon buried 
© there.* I told him, I thought not; 
and that, under a notion of reſpect to 
the deceaſed, people were frequently im- 
poſed upon by their own pride and af- 
fectation. 

We were now arrived at the monu- 
ment of Sir George Chamberlain; where 


my friend had juſt peruſed enough to in- 


form him that he was an eminent phy- 
fician, when he broke out with precipi- 
tation, and as though ſome important 
diſcovery had ftruck his fancy on a ſud- 
den. TI liſtened to him with attention, 
till J found him labouring to infinuate 
that phyſicians themſelves could not ſave 
their lives when their time was come. 
He had not proceeded many ſteps 
from it before he beckoned to our Ci- 
ceroni. Friend, ſays he, pointing 
with his cane, how long has that gen- 
tleman been dead ?* The man ſet him 
right in that particular;after which put- 
ting ona woe ful countenance—* Well,” 
ſays he, © to behold how faſt time flies 
© away! Tis but a {mall time to look 
© back upon, ſince he and I met at the 
Alas !* continued he, we 


4 


* A well-known tavern near Temple Bar, 


6 ſhall 
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© ſhall never do fo again.“ Indulging 
myſelf with a pun that eſcaped me on a 
ſudden, I told him I hoped not; and 
immediately took my leave. 

This old gentleman, as I have fince 
heard, paſſed his life chiefly in the coun- 
try; where it faintly participated either 
of pleaſure or of pain. His chici de- 
lights indeed were {en.ual, but thole of 
the leſs vigorous kind; an atternoon's 
pipe, an evening walk, or a nap after 
dinner. His death, which happened, it 
feems, quickly atter, was occationed by 
an uniform appl cation to Boſtock s c r- 
dial, whatever h.s cate required. In- 
deed his diſcourſe, when any complain- 
ed of ſicknels, was a little exuberant in 

the praiſes of this noble cathartic. But 
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his diſtemper proving of a nature to 
which this remedy was wholly foreign, 
as well as this precluding the uſe of a 
more effectual recipe, he expired, not 
without the character of a molt conſide- 
rate perlon. I find, by one part of his 
will, he obliged his heir to conſume a 
certain quantity of ale among his neigh- 
bour», on the day he was born; and by 
another, left a ring of bells tothe church 
adjoining to his garden, It looks as if 
the old gentleman had not only an 
averhon to much reflection in himſelf, 
but en.leavoured to provide againſt it 
in lucceeding generations. 

I have heard that he ſometimes boaſt. 
ed that he was a diſtant relation of Sir 


Rogerly de Coverly. 


ESSAY XIII. 


AN OPINION OF GHOSTS. 


T is remarkable how much the belief 

of ghoſts and apparitions of perſons 
departed has lot ground within theſe 
fifty years. This may perhaps be ex- 
_ plained by the general growth of know- 
ledge ; and by the conlequent decay of 
ſuperſtition, even in thoſe kingdoms 
where it is molt eſſentially interwoven 
with religion. | . 


The ſame credulity, which diſpoſed 


the mind to believe the miracles of a 


popiſn faint, ſet aſide at once the inter- 
polition of reaſon ; and produced a fond- 
nets for the marvellous, which it was 
the prieſt's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to ſuppoſe 
that a belief of this kind might ſpread 
m the days of popiſh infatuation. A 
belief, as much ſupported by ignorance, 
as the ghoſts themſelves were indebted 
to the night. | 


But whence comes it, that narratives 


of this kind have at any time been given, 
by perſons of veracity, of judgment, 
and of learning? Men neither liable to 
be deceived themſelves, nor to be ſuſpect- 
ed of an inclination to deceive others, 
though it were their intereſt ; nor who 
could be ſuppoſed to have any intereſt in 
it, even though it were their inclination. 


N | 
Here ſeems a further explanation 


wanting than what can be drawn from 


{uperitition, = 
I go upon a ſuppoſition, that the re- 
lations themſelves were falſe. For as 


to the arguments ſometimes uſed in this 
caſe, that nai there been no true ſhilling 
there had been no counterfeit, it ſeems | 
wholly a piece of ſophiſtry. The true 
ſhilling here ſhould mean the living per- 
ſon; and the counterteit reſemblance, 
the poſthumous figure of him, that either 
ſtrikes our ſenſes or our imagination. 
Suppoting no ghoſt then ever appear- 
ed, is it a conſequence that no man could 


— 


ever imagine that they ſaw the figure of 
a perſon deceaſed? Surely thoſe, who 
fay this, little know the force, the ca- 
price, or the detects, of the imagination. 
Perſons after a debauch of liquor, or 
under the fluence of terror, or in the 
deliria of a fever, or in a fit of lunacy, 


or even walking in their ſleep, have had 


their brain as deeply impreſſed with chi- 
merical repreſentations,” as they conid 
poſſibly have been, had theſe repreſcu - 
tations ſtruck their ſenſes. | : 

I have mentioned but a few inftances, 


wherein the brain 18 primarily Aflectec. 


Others may be given, perhaps not quite 
ſo common, where the ſtronger pailions, 
either acute or chronical, have impreſſed 
their object upon the brain; and this in 
ſo lively a manner, as to leave the vi- 
ſionary no room to doubt of their real 
preſence. 5 
How difficult then muſt it be to unde. 


ceive a perſon as to objects thus iin- 


printed? Imprinted abſolutely with the 
jame for ce as their eyes therutclves could 
G 2 have 
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Have poutrayed them! And how many 
perſons mult there needs be, who could 
never be undeceived at all! 

Some of theſe cauſes might not im- 
probably have given riſe to the notion 


of apparitions: and when the notion had 


been once promulgated, it had a natural 
tendency to produce more inſtances. 

The gloom of night, that was pro- 
ductive of terror, would be naturally 
productive of apparitions. The event 
confirmed it. 

The paſſion of grief for 
friend, of horror for àa murdered enemy, 
of remorſe for a a wronged teſtator, of 


Jove for amiſtreſs K ned by inconſtancy, 


of g ulde to a wife for long fidelity, 
of dare to be reconciled to one who 
died at variance, of impatience to vin- 
dicate What was fallely conſtrued, of 


| propenſity to conſult with an ay os 


that is loſt The more faint as well as 
the more powerful paſſions, whe! 


often, I fancy, with concurrent circum- 
Nances, been ſufficient to exhibit the 
Gead to the living. 

But what is more, there ſeems no 


other account that is adequate to the 


caſe as I have ſtated it. Allow this, 


and you have at once a reaſon, why the 
moſt upright may have publiſhed a 


falſehood, and the molt judicious con- 
firmed an abſurdity, 
Suppoling then that apparitions of 
this kind may have ſome real uſe in 
God's moral government: is not any 
moral purpoſe, for which they may be 
employed, as effectually anſwered on my 
ſuppoſition, as the other? for ſurely it 
cannot be. of any importance, by what 


means the brain receives thefe images. 


The effect, the conviction, and the re- 
ſolution conſequent, may be juſt the 
{ame in either of the caſes. 

Such appears to ine at leaſt, to be 
the tra ue exiſtence of apparitions, 


U 


a departed 


bear- 
have 
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The reaſons againſt any external ap- 
arition, among others that may be 
N are theſe that follow, 

They are, Ithink, never ſeen by day; 
and Ps WY being thi {caion of terror 
and uncertainty, and the imagination 
leſt reſtrained, they are never viſible to 
more than one perſon: which had more 
probably been the caſe, were not the vi- 
fon internal. 

They have not been reported to have 
appea red theſe. twenty years. What 

cauſe can be aſſigned, were their exiſt- 
ence real, for io great a change as their 
diſcontinuance? 


The cauſe of ſaperſition has loſt 
ground for this laſt century; the notion of 


ghoits has been, together, exploded ; a 
reaſon why the imagination ſhould be 
lets prone to conceive them; but not a 
reaſon why they themſelves ſhould ceaſe, 
Mott of thoſe, who relate that theſe 
ſpectres have appeared to them, have 
been perſons either deeply ſuperſtitious 
in other reſpects; of enthuſiaſtic ima- 
ginations, or ſtrong paſſions, which are 
che conſeq quence; or elſe have allowedly 


telt ſome pertur bation at the time. 


Some ſew inſtances may be ſuppoſed, 

where the caprice of imagination, ſo 
very remerkable in dreams, may have 
pretented fantaſms to thoſe that waked. 
I believe there are fe but can recollect 


ſome, wherein it has wrought miſtakes, 
at leaſt equal to that of a white horie 
for a winding ſheet, 


As my hypotheſis | 


To conclude. 
ſuppoſes the chimera to give terror 
equal to the reality, our beſt means of 
avoiding it, is to keep a ſtrict guard over 
our pailions ; to avoid intemperance, 
as we would a charnel-houſe; and by 
making frequent appeals to cool reaſon 


and common ſenſe, ſecure to ourſelves 


the property of a well- regulated ima- 


gination. 


ESSAY XIV, 


ON CARDS. 


A FRAGMENT, 


* * E had paſſed our even- 


ing with ſome certain 


perſons famous for tl ir taſte, their 
learning, and refinement: 


but, as ill- 
tuck would have it, two teliows, duller 


than the reſt, had contrived to put them- 
ſelves upon a level, by introducing a 

GAME AT CARDS, 
©.*T 18:2 hn,” {aid he, © the world 
C15 far gone in abfurdity, or ſurely the 
6 taſluon 


* 
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faſhion of cards would be accounted 
no {mall one. Is it not ſurprizing that 


this idle cuſtom, which appears origi- 
nallyinvented to ſupplyit's deficiency? 
But ſuch is the fatality! imperfections 
give riſe to faſhions; and are follow- 
© ed by thoſe who do not labour under 
the defects that introduced them. Nor 
is the hoop the only mitunce of a 'fa- 


Cc 
ce 
© men of ſenſe ſhould ſubmit to join in 
[4 
c 
* 


their account init; and aiterwards 
countenanced by others to Whole fi- 
gure it was prejudicial. 

« How can men, who value them- 


Ee 
C 
© ſhion invented by thoſe who found 
* 
C 
c 


-£ ſelves upon their reflections, give en- 


© cour2cvement to a practice, which puts 
£3) P bl 


an end tothinking ?* 


L intimated the old alluſion of the 
bow, that requires ireſh vigour by a 
temporary relaxation. | 


He anſwered, this might be appli- 


cable, provided I could ſhow, that cards 
did not require the pain of thinking; 
and merely exclude from it the profit 
and the picature. | gs 

« Cards, it one may gueſs from their 
firſt appearance, ſcem invented tor the 
uſe of chittren ; and, among the toys 
whiſtle, the rattle, and the hobby- 


mendation. By degrees men, Who 
came neareſt to children in under- 
ſtanding and want of ideas, grew en- 


able entertainment. Others alio, pleaſ- 
ed to reflect on the innocent part of 


RM NAN A a N G M 6a a4 a Wa a 


0 


peculiar to infancy, the bells, the 


horſe, delerved their ſhare of com 


amoured of the uſe of them as a ſuit- 


their lives, had recourſe to this amuſe- 


ment, as what recalled it to theirminds. 
A knot of villains encreaſed the party; 
who, regard leſs of that entertainment 
which the former ſeemed to draw from 
cards, conſicl e redthem in a more ſerious 


decent ſubſtitute to robbing on the 
road, or picking pockers. But men 
who propoſe to them:eives adignity of 
character, where will you find their 
inducement to this kind of game? 
For difficult indecd were it to deter- 
mine, Wie. her it appear more od ious 
among ſha pers, or more empty and 
ridiculous a1nong perſons of charac. 
Ee.” | 

Perhaps, replied I, © your men of 
wit and fancy may favour this diver- 
ſion, as giving occaſion for the cro 


circumſtances of the cards.“ 
He ſaid, he would allow this as a pro- 


per motive, in cafe the men of wit and 
humour would accept the excuſe them- 
ſelves. | 


In ſhort,” ſays he, as perſons of 
© ability are capable of furniſſing out a 
much more agreeable entertainment ; 
when a gentleman offers me cards, I 
ſhall eiteem it as his private opinion 
that I have neither ſenſe nor fancy.“ 
I aſked how much he had loſt His 
antwer was, he did not much regard ten 
pieces; but that it hurt him to have 
{quandered them away on cards ; and 


that to the loſs of a converſation, for 
which he would have given twenty. 


ESSAY XV. 


ON HYPOCRISY, 


| W E RE hypocrites to pretend to 


no uncommon ſanctity, their 
want of merit would be leſs diſcover- 


able. But pretenſions of this nature 


bring their characters upon the carpet. 
'Thote who endeavour to paſs for the 
lights of the world muſt expect to at- 
tract the eyes of it. A ſmall blemiſh 
is more eaſily diſcoverable in them, and 
more juſtly ridiculous, than a much 
greater in their neighbours. A ſmall 
blemiſh alto preſents a clue, which very 
often conducts us through the moſt in- 


tricate mazes and dark receſſes of their 
character. | 


Notwithſtanding the evidence of this, 


how often do we ſce pretence cultivated 


in proportion as virtue is neglected! As 
religion ſinks in one ſcale, pretence is 

exalted in the other. | 
Perhaps their is not a more effectual 
key to the diſcovery of hypocriſy than a 
cenſorious temper. The man poſſeſſed 
of real virtue knows the difficulty of at- 
taining it; and is, of courſe, more in- 
clined to pity others, who happen to fail 
in 


light, and made uſe of them as a more 


of jeſt and witticiſm, which naturally 
enough arilcs from the names and 
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in the purſuit. The hypocrite, on the 
other hand, having never trod the thorny 
path, is leſs induced to pity thoſe who 
delert it for the flowery one. He ex- 
poles the unhappy victim without com- 
punction, and even with a kind of tri- 
umph ; not conſidering that vice is the 
proper object of compathon ; or that 
propenſity to cenſure 1s almoſt a worſe 
quality than any it can expoſe. 
Clelia was born in England, of Ro- 
ith parents, about the time of the Re- 


volution. She ſeemed naturally framed 


for love, if you were to judge by her ex- 
ternal beauties ; but if you build your 
opinion on her outward conduct, you 


would have deemed her as naturally 


averſe to it. Numerous were the gar- 


cons. of the polite and gallant nation, 


who endeavoured to overcome her pre- 
Judices, and to reconcile her manners to 
her form. Perſons of rank, fortune, 
Fearning, wit, youth, and beauty, ſucd 
to: her ; nor had ſhe any reaſon to quar- 
rel with Love for the ſhapes in which he 
appeared before her. Yet in vain were 
all applications. Religion was her only 


object; and the ſeemed reſolved to paſs 


her days in all the auſterities of the moſt 


rigid convent. To this purpoſe ſhe 
tought out an abbeſs that preſided over 
2 nunnery in Languedoc, a {mail com- 
munity, particularly remarkable for ex- 


tracrdinary inſtances of ſelf-denial. The 


abbeſs herſelf exhibited a perſon in 


which chaſtity appeared indeed not very 


meritorious. Her character was per- 
fectly well known before ſhe went to pre- 
fide over this little ſociety, Her virtues 
were indeed ſuch as ſhe thought molt 
eonvenient to her circumſtances. Her 
faſts were the effect of avarice, and her 
devotions of the ſpleen. She conſidered 
the cheapneſs of houſe-keeping as. the 
great reward of piety, and added pro- 
tuſeneſs to the ſeven deadly fins. She 


knew ſackcloth to be cheaper than bro- 


cade, and aſhes than ſweet powder. 
Her heart ſympathized with every cup 
that was. broken, and ſhe inſtituted a 
fait for each domeſtic misfortune. She 
had converted her lader into a ſtudy, 
and the greater part of her library con- 
ited of manuals tor faſting days. By 
theſe arts, and this way of life, ſte 


ſeemed to enjoy as great a freedom from 


mordinate deſires, as the perſons might 


be ſuppoſed to do, who were favoured 


with her tales or her converſation. 


with it. 


To this lady was Clelia admitted; 
and after the year of probation aſſumed 
the veil. | | 

Among many others who had ſolicit- 
ed her notice, before ſhe became a mem- 
ber of this convent, was Leander, a 
young phyſician of great learning and 
ingenuity. His perſonal accompliſh- 
ments were at leaſt equal to thoſe of any 


of his rivals, and his paſhon was ſupe- 


rior. He urged in his behalf all that wit, 


| Inſpired by fondneſs, and recommended 


by perſon, dreſs, and equipage, could 


inſinuate; but in vain. She grew angry | 
at folicitations with which ſhe reſolved 


never to comply, and which ſhe found ſo 
difficult to evade. | 
But Clelia now had aſſumed the veil, 
and Leander was the moſt miſerable of 
mortals. He had not ſo high an opinion 


of his tair-one's ſanctity and zeal, as 


ſome other of her admirers: but he had 
a conviction of her beauty, and that al- 
together irreſiſtible. His extravagant 
paſſion had produced in him a jealouſy 
that was not eafily eluded :. 


At regina — 
C . . l > ; 
Quid non ſentit amor | 


He had obſerved his miſtreſs go more 
frequently to her confeſſor, a young and 
blooming eccleſiaſtic, than was, per- 
haps, neceſſary for ſo much apparent 
purity, or, as he thought, conſiſtent 
It was enough to put a lover 
on the rack, and it had this effect upon 
Leander. His ſuſpicions were by no 
means leſſened, when he found the con- 
vent to which Clelia had given the pre- 
ference before all others, was one where 
this young friar ſupplied a confeſſional 
chair. | | 
It happened that Leander was brought 
to the abbeſs in the chapacity of a phy- 
fictan, and he had one more oppertu- 
nity offered him of beholding Clelia 
through the grate. 

dhe, quite ſhocked at his appearance, 
burſt out into a ſudden rage, inveighing 
bitterly againit his preſumption, and 
calling loudly on the name ot the bleſſed 


Virgin and the holy triar. The convent 


was, in ſhort, alarmed ; nor was Clelia 
capable of being pacifiei till the good 
man was called, in order to allay, by 
ſuitable applications, the emotions rai- 

{ed by this unexpected interview. 
Leander grew daily more convinced, 
that it was not only verbal communica - 
| | tions 
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tions which paſſed between Clelia and 


the friar. This, however, he did not 


and Leander was the next phyſician. 


think himſelf fully warranted to diſcloſe, 
till an accident, of a fingular nature 
cave him an opportunity of receiving 
more ample teſtimony. | 

The confeſſor had a favourite ſpaniel, 
which he had loſt for fome time, and 
was informed at length that he was Kill- 
ed, at a village in the neighbourhood, 
being evidently mad. The triar was at 
firſt not much concerned; but in a lit- 
tle time recollected that the dog had 
ſnapped his fingers the very day before 
his elopement. A. phytlician's advice 
was thought expedient on the occaſion, 


He told him with great frankneſs, that 
no preſcription he could write had the 
lanction of ſo much experience as im- 
merſion in ſea-water. The friar, there- 
tore, the next day, ſet forward upon his 
journey; while Leander, not without a 
miſchievous kind of ſatis faction, con- 


veyed the following lines to Clelia. 


- 


MY CHARMING CLELIA, 
PHOUGH I yet love you to diſtrac- 
tion, I cannot but ſuſpect that you 
have granted favours to your confeſſor, 
which you might,withgreater innocence, 
have granted to Leander. All I have to 


add, is this, that amorous intercourſes of 
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this nature, which you have enjoyed with 
friar Laurence, put you under the like 
neceſſity with him of {eeking a remedy 
in the ocean. Adieu! | 


LEANDER. 


Imagine Clelia guilty; and then ima- 
gine her confuſion. To rail was infig- 
nificant, and to blame her phyſician was 
abſurd, when ſhe found herſelf under a 
neceſſity of purſuing his advice. The 
whole ſociety was made acquainted with 
the journey ſhe was undertaking, and 
the cauſes of it. It were uncharitable 
to fuppoſe the whole community under 
the {fame conſtraint with the unhappy 


Clelia. However, the greater part 


thought it decent to attend her. Some 
went as her companions, fome for exer- 
cie, ſome for amulement, and the ab- 
bels herſelf as guardian of her train, 
and concerned in her ſociety's misfor- 
tunes. | | | 


What uſe Leander made of his diſco- 


very 1s not known. Perhaps, when he 


had been ſucceſsful in baniſhing the hy- 


pocrite, he did not ſhew himlelf very 
jojicitous in his endeavours to reform 


the finner. - 


N. B. Written when I went to be 
dipped in the ſalt-water. | | 


ESSAY XVI. 


ON VANITY. 


T TISTORY preſerves the memory 
H of empires and of ſtates, with 
which it neceſſarily interweaves that of 
heroes, kings, and ſtateſmen. Biography 
affords a place to the remarkable cha- 


living, or with an inſcription upon his 


monument after his deceaſe. Inſcrip- 
tions have been fo fallacious, that we 
| begin to expect little from them beſide 
elegance of ſtile. To inveigh againit rhe 


writers for their manifeſt want of truth, 


were as abſurd as to cenſure Homer for 


the beautics of an imaginary character: 
but even paintings, in order to gratify 


| the vanity of the perion who beſpeaks - 
| Tacters of private men. There are like- 


wi ſe otherſubordinate teſtimonies, which 
| ſerve to perpetuate, at leaſt prolong, the 
memories of men, whoſe characters and 
ſtations give them no claim to a place in 
ſtory. For inſtance, when a perſon fails 
of making that figure in the world which 
he makes in the eyes of his own relations 
or himſelf, he is rarely dignified any 
farther than with his picture whillt he is 


them, are taught, now-a-days, to flat- 

ter like epitapßss. | 
Falſehoods upon a tomb or monument 

may be intitled to ſome excuſe in the af- 


tection, the gratitude, and piety, of ſur- 


viving friends. Even grief it{eltdiſpoſes 
us to magnity the virtues of a relation, as 
viſible objects alſo appear larger through 
tears. But the man who, through an 
idle vanity ſuffers his features to be'be- 
ly'd or exchanged for others of a more 
agreeable make, may with great truth 
be ſaid to loſe his property in the por- 
trait. In like manner, if he encourage 
the painter to bely his dreſs, be ſeems 
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to transfer his claim to the man with 
whoſe ſtation his aſſumed trappings are 
connected. 


I remember a bag-piper, whoſe phy- 


fiognomy was ſo remarkable and fami- 
hiar to a club he attended, that is was 
ageced to have his picture placed over 
their chimney-piece. 
remarkable in the fellow, that he choſe 
always to 
daily offered a pair of ſhoes. However, 
when the painter had been ſo exact as to 
omit this little piece of dreſs, the fellow 
offered all he had in the world, the whole 
produce of three nights harmony, to have 


There was this 


go barefoot, though he was 


thoſe feet covered in the effigie, which he 
ſo much ſcorned to cover in the original. 
Perhaps he thought it a diſgrace to his 


inſtrument to be eternized in the hands 


of ſo much apparent poverty. However, 
when a perſon of low [tation adorns him- 
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ſelf with trophies to which he has no 
pretenſions to aſpire, he ſhould conlider 
the picture as actually telling a lye to 
oſterity. | Ce 
The abſurdity of this is evident, if 3 
perſon aſſume to himſelf a mitre, a blue 


garter, or a coronet, improperly ; but 


{tation may be falſified by other decora- 


tions, as well as theſe. h | 
But I am driven into this grave diſ- 


courſe, on a {ſubject perhaps not very 
important, by a real fit of ipleen. I this 
morning law a fellow draws in a night- 
gown of ſo rich a ſtuff, that the expence, 
had he purchaſed inch a one, would more 
than halt have ruined him ; and another 


coxcomb, ſeated by his painter in a vel- 


vet chair, who would have been furprized 
at the deference paid him, had he been 
offered a cuſhion, © | 


ESSAY XVII 


AN ADVENTURE. 


— GAUDENT PRANOMINE MOLLES. 


AURICUL EZ - 


TT is a very convenient piece of know- 
ledge for a perſon upon a journey to 


know the compellations with which it is 


proper to addreſs thoſe he happens to 
meet by his way. Some accuracy here 
may be of ute to him who would be well 


directed either in the length or the ten- 


dency of his road; or be freed from any 
itinerary difficulties incident to thoſe 
who do not know the country. It may 
not be indeed imprudent to accoit a 
paſſenger with a title ſuperior to what 
he may appear to claim. This will ſel- 
dom fail to diffuſe a wonderful alacrity 
in his countenance; and be, perhaps, a 
method of ſecuring you from any miſ- 
take of greater importance. 

I was led into theſe obſervations by 
ſome ſolicitudes I lately underwent, on 
account of my ignorance in theſe pecu- 
liarities. Being ſomewhat more verſed 
in books than I can pretend to be in the 
orders of men, it was my fortune to un- 
dertake a journey, which I was to per- 
form by means of enquiries. I had 

aſſed a number of miles without any 


fort of difficulty, by help of the mani- 


fold inſtructions that had been given me 
on ray ſetting out. At length, being 
ſomething dubious concerning my way, 


I met a perſon, whom, from his night- 
cap and ſeveral domeſtic parts of dreſs, 
I deemed to be of the neighbourhood, 
His ſtation of life appeared to me to be 
what we call a gentleman- farmer; 3 


ſort of ſubaltern character, in reſpect cf 


which the world ſeems not invariably 


determined. It is, in ſhort, what King 


Charles the Second eſteemed the happicit 
of all ſtations; ſuperior to the toilfome 


talk and ridiculous dignity of conſtable; 


and as much inferior to the intricate 
practice and invidious decitions of a 


Juitice of peace. Honeſt man,” ſays I, 


© be fo good as to iniorm me whether 1 
am in the way of Mirlington?* He 
replied, with a fort of ſurlineſs, that he 
knew nothing ot the matter; and turned 
a S 7 

away with as much diſguſt as though! 


had called him rogue or raſcal. 


I did not readily penetrate the cauſe 
of his diipleaſure, but proccecled on m- 
way, with hopes to find other means vi 
information. The next I met was a 


young fellow, dreſſed in all the pride ot 
rural ſprucenets ; and beſide him walk— 
ed a girl in a dreſs agreeable to that of 
þ 1 , . 7 
her companion. As I preſumed him by 
no means averſe to appcar contiderabic 
in the eyes of his miſtreis, I ſuppoſed a 
compliment 


oe e. ee. 
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compliment might not be diſagreeable; 


and enquiring the road to Mirlington, 
addreſſed him by the name of © Honefv.” 
The fellow, whether to {ſhew his wit be— 
fore his miſtreſs, or whether he was diſ- 


pleaſed with my familiarity, I cannot 


tell, directed me to follow a part of my 
face, (which I was well affured could 
be no guide to me) and that other parts 
would Tollow ot ad: rode 

The next IT met, appear ed, by his look 
and gait, to ſtand high in his Own 9Pt- 
nion. I theretore ju aged the beit Way 
of proceeding was to adapt my phraſe to 
his 'own ideas; and, ſaluting him by 
the name of. © Sir,” delired to obtain 
ſome inſight into my road. My gen- 


tleman, Sithout heſitation, give me- 
ample inſtructions for the reſt of my 


journey. N 

I paſſed on, muſing with myſelf, why 
an appellation r elative to fortune ſhould 
be preferred to one founded on merit; 
When I happened to betold a ge Atlemat 


examining a fun- dial in ki. garden. 


Friend, lays I,. will you tell me 
© what a clock it is?? He made me no 
fort of anſwer; and ſeemed as much diſ- 
fatisfied with my openne!s of temper as 
with the confidence 1 placed 1 in his. The 


refuſal of an aniwer in this cate was not 


of much importance. I proceeded on 
my way, and happened to meet a very 
old woman, whom I determined to ac- 
coſt by the appellation of Dame; and 
withal wiſhed her a_good-night. 
But, alas! ſhe teemed fo little pleaſed 


with the manner of my address, that ſhe 


returned me no manner of thanks for 
my kind wiſhes as to her EPs It is 


not clear whether my phraſe was faulty ; 
in regard to her dignity, or in retpct of 


her age: but it is very probable ſhe 
might conclude it an impropriety in 
reſpect of both. 

I had by this time found the incon- 
venience of an utter ignorance in rur al 
diſt int ions. The future part of my 
journey afforded me yet further means 
of conviction. 1 was expoſed to the 


danger of three quicklands, by calling a 


girl Sweetheart,” inſtead of < Madam ;" : 
and was within a foot of ruſhing down a 
precipice,by calling another“ Forſooth, 
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who might eaſily have told me how to 
avoid it. 

In ſhort, I found myſelf well or ill 
wed, as I nappencd, or not, to ſuit my 
ſatutations to people's ideas of their own 

rank. Towards the Jlatt part of my 
ſtage, I was to pals a a brook, to much 
ſwelled by la nd-Hoods, that the proper 
way through it was undiſtinguithable. 
A well drelt; d gentleman was putting a 
bridge on my let t-hand. It was here 
of much; importance tor me to ſucceed in 
my enquiry. I was therefore meditat- 
ing within myſelf which might be the 
moſt endearing of all appellations; and 


Wig beſought him to give me ſome 


te under the name of Honeit 
Priend.“ He was not ſeemingly 10 
much pleated as I aſſured my{cIF he 
would be, and trudged onward without 


HED Atter this, I had not gone many 


ps (out of the path, for fo it pr oved) 
. 255 I found myſelf and horſe plunged 
headiong in the brook ; and my late 
honeſt fel lend in alaughter at our down 
FE | 


I made a ſhift, however, to recover 


both myſelf and horſe; and, after a few 


more difficulties, arrived at the end of 
my journey. I have ſince made ſtrict 

enquiry 1 into the due application of ſuch 
interior ticles, and may, perhaps, com- 
municate them to you on ſome future 


occalion, In the mean time, you may, 


it you pleaſe, conſider the vait import. 
ance of ſuperior titles, when there is no | 


one ſo inconſiderable but there is alto a 


mind that it can influence. 

When you reflect upon this ſubject, 
you will, perhaps, be leſs ſevere on your 
friend „Who, you tell me, is now 
traffic king for this lpeci es of dignity. 

Learn to be wile, then, from others 
harm; and do not forget to obſerve de- 
corum, on every occſon that; you may 
have to addreſs him for the future. Pre- 
tend no more at the cloſe of Your epiſtle 


to be his faithful ſervant, much lets his 


affectionate one. Tender your ſervices 

with great reſpect, if you do not chuſe 

to do it with pr ofound veneration. He 

will certainly have no more to do with 

ſincerity and truth. Remember 
Mats ſi paiperey rccalutrats 
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ESSAYS ON MEN 


AND MANNERS. 


ESSAY. AVHL 


ON MODESTY AND IMPUDENCE., 


HEN a man of genius does not 

print, he diſcovers himſelf by 

nothing more than by his abilities in 
diſpute. However, let him ſhew ſolidity 
in his opinions, together with eaſe, ele- 


gance, and vivacity, in his expreſſions ; 


vet, if an impudent face be found to 


baffle him, he ſhall be Judged interior 


in other reſpects. I mean, he will grow 
cheap in mixed company: for as to ſe- 
lect judges, they will form their opinions 
by another ſcale; with theſe, a ſingle 
epiſtle, penned with propriety, w1ll more 
effectually prove his wit than an hun- 
dred defects in his convertation will de- 
monſtrate the reverſe. 
It is true, there is nothing g diiplays A 
genius, I mean a quickneſs « of genius, 
more than a diſpute ; ; as two diamonds, 


_ encountering, contr ibute toeach other's 


luſtre. But perhaps the odds is much 
againſt the man of taſte in this parti- 


cular; 


Bafhfulneſs is more e con- 
nected with good ſenſe, than we find 
aſſurance: and impudence, on the other 
hand, is often the mere effet of down- 
right ſtupidity. 


lage of his antagoniſt, as a race-horſe, 
carrying a mall weight, has over his 
rival that bears a larger : modeſty, like 
the weight to which F allude, not fuffer- 


ing it's . to exerihis real itrength, 


which efronter y 18 allowed to do, withs 
out lett or unpediment. | 
It may be urged, and juitiy enough, 
nat it is common to be partial to the 


0 man; and that diffidence makes 


good amends for any reſtraint it lays us 


_ under, by the prejudice it gives every 


hearer in our favour. But, indeed, this 
can only happen where it meets with 


the moſt ingenuous judges. Otherwiſe, 


a laugh will carry the day, with which 


the ignorant fide is generally beſt ac- 
commodated. 


In order to put theſe antagoniſts upon 


a ſomewhat more equal footing. I have 


invented the following inſtrument; for 


the ſole ſtructure and ſale of which, 1 am 


not withont hopesof procuring a patent. 
What I mean, is an artificial laug! ater, 


There are few ſo little converlant in toys, 


On this account, the 
nian of genius has as much the advan- 


but muſt have ſeen inſtruments mecha- 
nicaily framed to counterteit the voices 
of different birds. 
brought to ſuch per fection as even to de 

lude the very ſpecies. The cuckow has 


been mimicked with no leſs accuracy. 


Would it not then be an eaſy matter to 


repreſent the laugh of this empty tribe, 
which has in itlefk ſomething artificial; 


and is not more affected than it is par . 


cular? For the convenience of the perſon 
that bears it, it's dimenſions ſhould be 


ſo contrived as that it might be played 


on in his pocket. Does it not ſeem feaſi- 
ble, that a laughter of this kind ma uy be 


brought to an{wer every purpoſe of that 
noiſe which it reſembles? If there be oc- 


caſion for an expletive, let the owner feek. 
it in his fobb ; as his antagoniſt would 
find his r in a loud oath or an 
empty pun. If there be need of a good 


ſounding cadence at the cloſe of a com- 


mon period, it may not be amiſs to har- 
monize a ſentence by what may be call- 
ed a finiſhing ſtroke. This inſtrument 
is ſo contrived as to produce all the va- 


riety of an human laugh; and this varia- 


tion is to be regulated, not by the nature 
of your ſubject, nor the wit or humour 


of a rapartee, but by the diſpofition ot 


the company, and the proper minute for 
ſuch an interlude. But to become a ma- 
ſter of the ſaid machine, let the candi- 
date for applauſe frequent the company 
of vociferous diſputants, among whom 
he may toon learn how to perform 4 
converſation. 


One or two of theſe inſt. uments I have 


already finiſhed, though. not indeed to 
the perfection at which I expect they 
may ſoon arrive. A gentleman viſited 
me t' other day, who has the juſteſt claim 
that can be to the uſe of them; having 
nothing in his characterthat 1 obſcure 
the greateſt merit, but the greateſt mo- 
deſty. I communicated my invention, 
deſiring hun to make trial of it on the 
firſt oecabon. He did ſo; and when 1 
ſaw him next, gave me Hoſts to publiſh, 
the following aconnt ol it's effica Y in 
my next advertiſement. © The firſt time 
$I employed it, faid my friend * was 
« m a ſort of controverſy with a beau 


« who had contrived means, by the ule 
© of 


The quail- ee? is 


Te 


A a a 
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of his ſnuff- box, to ſupply both want 
of language and of thought. In this 
manner he prolonged his argument; 
and really to the company, v which con- 
ited of ladies, diſcovered more laga- 
city without thinking, than I could do 
by it's afliſtance. I bethought mylelt 
immediately of your inſtrument, and 
had recourſe to it. I obſerved in what 
part ot his diſcourſe he moſt employed 
his fingers, and had ſu Achenly recourſe 
to mine, with equal emp": 11s and ſig- 
nificancy. The art was not diſcovered, 


ing ſeated myſelf in a dark corner, 
where my operations were not dif- 
cernible. I obſerved, that as he found 
himſelf more cloſely prelſed, he grew 
more and more aſſiduous in his appli- 
cation to his ſnuff-box, much as an 
otter cloſely purſued is forced to throw 
up bubbles that ſhew his diſtrefs. I 
therefore diſcovered gradually leſs and 
lels occaiton for ipcaking ; and for 
thinking, none at all. 1 pla yed only a 
flouriſh in anſwer to the ar gument at 
his finger's ends; and, alter a while, 
found him as mortal in: mis part as in 
any other. When his cauſe was jut 
expiring, after a very long purluit, 
and many Froitlef 8 turnings And eva- 
ſions in the courſe of it, I foundedmy 
inſtrument, with as much alacrity as 
© a huntiman does his ho! rn on the death 
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of an hare. 
© The next whom I engaged was a more 


* formidable diſputant; : and! own, with 
a ſenſe of gratitude, that your inſtrü⸗ 
ment alone could render me a match 
for him. His ſtrength of argument 
was his ſtrength of lungs; ; aud he was, 
unqueſtionably, an able antagoniſt. 
However, if your machine put me 


ere I had routed my antagumit; hav- 


A 


upon a par with him, I think k I may 
reaſon, I had the upper hand, I itil 


him to an{wer arguments by vocife- 
ration, {0 it became necdlels tor me 


ae Ea ea 


kind.” 

Thus far my friend. I do not Auel. 
tion but there will appca Ir SEED chat 
ſhall underage to inſtruct the duhdent, 
the 101 5 iin! e, and the baſhful, huw to 
perform the whole gamut of oratorical 
and ible mic; and as there is akind 
of humourous laughter, which draws all 


others into it's own vortex, I need not 


here aftert that I woutdhavye this branch 
very much inculcated. | 

eicher is this inſtrument of; import. 
ance in ditpute alone, or controvettly. ; 


ah wherever. one man's facuitics are 


ore prane to laughter than another's. 
Ti illes will burſt one man's f. des, which 
will not diſturb the features of another; 
and a laugh one cannot join, is almoſt as 
irk ſome as a lamentation. Tis like a 


peal rung after a wedding) where a whole 
pariſh mall be ſrunned with noiſe, be- 


auſe they 5 want that occation to rejolce, 
which tlie perlons at leait imagine to be 
their lot that occaſioned it. The ſounds 
are pleaſing to their ears, who find them 
conformable to their oven ideas; hut. 
thoſe who are not in temper, or LOG. 
cerned, find them a ſtupefying repeti- 
tion. | 
When, therefore, my mind is not in 
tune with another's, what REKes his, 
will not vibrate on mine. All I then 
have to do, is to coun terteit a la won ; 
which is an operation as artiltctal, as the 
machine I have bern defcribing, 


ESSAY Ni 


THE HISTORY OF 


HE actions of our lives, even thoſe 

we call moſt important, feem as 
much ſubje& to trifles as our very lives 
theinſclves. We trame very notable 
projects in imagination, and promiſe to 
ourſelves an equal term of lite. Tis, 
however, in the power of the minuteſt 
accident, to ſhorten the one, and diſcon- 
cert the other. Tis with mankind as 
with certain fire- engines, whoſe motion 
may be ſtopped in the midſt of it's ra- 


DON PEDRO **** 


oidity „by the interpofition of ſtr ny 1% 
a particular part of them. 

The following tranflation from the 
original Span: n will ſufficlenly iiut- 
trate the foregoing aſſertion. Don Pedro 
*#+*#* was one of the principal grandecs 
of his age and country. He had a CE = 
nius equal to his birth, and a ditpolition 
remarkably contemplative. *' I was his 


cuſtom, on this account, to retire fram 


the world at ſtated periods, and to in- 
D 2. dulge 


ſay, without vanity, chat, in point of 


only add „ that as it was habitual for 


to give him any anſwer of a better 
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dulce himſelf in all the mazes of a fine 

imagination, I: happens d, as he one day 
ſat in his tudy , that he Hed) his eye ON 
a neighbouring ſpider. The moſt tri- 
vial obſe & (if any natural object can be 
termed ſo) ſerved him frequently ior the 
foundation of ſome moral and ſublime 
reflect ion. He ſurveyed the creature at- 
tent:vely, and indulged the bias of his 
thought, till he was Joſt in the excur- 
ſions Us profound reveric. The curious 
workmanihipof this unreguarded 2 animal 
brought at once into his mind the whole 
art of: fortification. He obſerved the de- 
ficiency of human ſkill, and that no cun- 
ning could have contrived her fo proper 
an habitation. He found that no vio- 
lence could effect the extremities of her 
lines, but what was immediately per- 


ceptible, and liable to alarm her at the 


center. He obferved the road by which 
me lallied forth, ſeryed to convey inte: - 

ence from 1 without, at the lame time 
that it added ſtrength and ſtability co the 
work within. He was at once ſurpriſed 
and picaſed with an object which, al- 
though common, he hay: xcned not to 
have beheld in the ſame light, or with 


the fame attention. From this inſtant he 


bent 11s choug ts upon the advancement 

of military fortification: and he often 

would declare it was this tr vial incident 

that gave him a relith for that ſtudy, 

whi ch he atterwards purſued with luch 
application an: 1 ſuccels. 


He inent, in Mort, ſo much time upon 


the attainment of this ſcience, that he 
grev/ as capable of executing any Part 
ot it, as pe culation alone could render 
him. Nothing wanted now, but prac- 
tice, to complete the tame of his abilities, 

That, in ſhort, was his next puritit. 

He became defirous of EXPCTICNCiii, I, 
what had been ſo ſuccefsſul in ima- 
gination, and to make thoſe nural ſal- 
lies, which had becn attended there with 
victory, To this end he had little to do, 
but excite the ambition of his young 
monarch; to enforce, by teſtimony of 
his tri nds his qualiſications for the poſt 
he fought; and, on the firſt delivery of 


his petition, to obtain preferment from | 


the ing ; 

This happened to be a time of the 
bro foundeſt tranqui! lit): little agreeable 
to 4 perion eager of glory, tarniſhed 
with kill, and conſcious of abilities. 


Such was this ingenious nobleman. He 


well knew the ambition of princes, and 
af his monarch in particular, But he 
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was not acquainted with his own. That 


imperious and ſubtle'paſſion is often moſt 
predominant when *tis leaſt perceived. 
When it once prevails in any great de- 
gree, we find our reaſon grow lubſer— 
vient, and, inſtead of checking or con- 


tradicting, it ſtoops to flatter and to au- 


thorize it. Inftcad of undeceiving, ſhe 
confirms us in our error; and even Levels 
the mounds, and imooths the obſtruc- 


tions, which it is her natural province to 


interpote. This was the caſe of Don 
Pedro. The delicacy of his taſte en- 


creaied his ſenſibility; and his lenſibility 
made him more a flave. The mind of 
man, like the finer parts of matter, the 
more delicate it is, naturally admits the 
more deep and the more viſible impret- 

ions. The pureſt ſpirits are the ſoongſt 
apt to take flame. Let us therefore he 
the more candid to him, on account ot 
the viva City of his p- Mons, ſeduced, as 
indeed he was, into very unwarr antable 
{chemes. | 

He had, in brief, conceived a proje®, 
to give his m ater an univerialmonar chy. 
Je had calculated every article with tha 
utmoſt labour and preciſion, and in- 
tended, within a few days, to preſent 
h1s project to the king. 

Spain was then in a a ſtate of affluence; 
had a large army on foot; together with: 
means and opportunities ot "raiſing an 
immenſe one. IT'were impoilible to an- 
{ver for the poſſible | events that might 
dettroy their hopes of ſuch an cnterpr 126. 
Difficulty often attends the execution of 
things the moſt feaſible 150 well con- 
trived | in the cory. But whoever was de- 
quainted with the author of this project, 


knew the poſture of affairs in Europe u. 


that time, the ambition of the prince, 
and the many circumſtances that con- 
ſpired to favour it, might have thought 
the pro, ect would have been a greed t tw; 
put in practice, and, without ſome par - 
ticular interpoſition of fortune, been at- 
tended with ſuccefs But Fortune did 
not put herſelf to any particular trouble 
about the matter. 

Don Pedro, big with vaſt deſigns, Was 
one day walking in his fields. He was 
promiſed next morning an audience of 
the king. He was prevar ing himſelf for 
a converſation, which in! ght prove of io 
much conſequence to all munk ind; when 
walking thouglitfullyalong, and regar d- 
leſs of nls parh, his foot happened to 
{tumble and to overturn an ant*s-nelt. 
He calt his eyes 125 the ground, to 1 2 

d the 
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the occaſion of his miſtake, * he 
ſpyed the little animals in the mot mi- 
ferable confuton. He had the de Reer 


of !entiment to be really ſorry for what 


he had done; and, putting himſelf in 
their condition, began to reflect upon the 


conſeque nce. It might be an age, to 


them, ere they could recover their tran- 
He viewed them with a ſort 
of mile, to find the anxiety they under- 

went for ſuch periſhable habitations. 
Yet he conſidered that his contempt was 
only the effect of his own ſuperiority 


and that there might be iome created 


beings to whom his on ſpecies muſt 
appear as trifling. 
ccate here. He conſidered his future en- 
terprize, with an eye to ſuch a race of 


beings. He found it mutt appear to 


them in a light as difadvantagcous, as 
the ambition and vain glory of an ant 
vouldl, to wo © How ridiciuons,” 

118, ad, © muſt this re public appear to 
me, could I diſcern it's actions, as it 
has. probably many, that are anlo- 
gous do thoic of human nature! Sup- 
pole them at. continu variance about 
tne property oi a grain of fand. Sup- 
Pale one, that had acquired a tew 
lands more to his por tion —as alſo one 
grain of wheat, and one {mall particle 

of barley flou Ned think himſelf 
qualified to tyrannize over his equals, 
and to lord ty Conſi- 
der him, on this account, not contented 
to make uſe of the numerous legs with 


His remark did not 


ET 
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which nature has ſupplied | him, borne 
aloft by a couple of flaves within the 
holiow of an huſk of wiicat, five or ix 
others. at the lime time, atrerding 10 
lemnly upon the proceſſion. Suppole, 
lattly, that among e Feb the 
prime miniſter ſhould periuade the reft 
to levy war upon a To 185 beer in g co- 
lony; and this in order to be {120 the 
ſovereign of two hillocks, i: alter, of 
one; While perhaps their Pretend con- 
dition leaves them nothing to wih 
beſides luperfluities. Ar e lan: 

time, it is in the power o. the nioſk in- 
conſiderable among mankin«, n 47 of 
any ſpecies of animals iupcrior to 
their own, to deſtroy at once the mi- 
niſter and people ali together: this 1s 
doubtlets very ridiculous ; yet this 
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many fubordinate beings, and very 
Ct rtainly of the Suprerae one. Fare- 
wel, then, ye air- built citadels! Fare- 
wel, viſions of unfolid glory! Don 
Pedro will ieek no honour ot to equi- 
vocal-an accept ation, as to de grade his 
character to a ſuperior ſpecids, in pro- 
portion as it exalts him bet tore. Nis 
own.” 
See here a juſt concluſion! In ſhort, 


* 


- he found it 10 fairly drawn, as immedi- 


ately to drop his pro. iect, teave the army, 
and retire 
it may be weilenougn obſerved, That a 
ſpider had enflaved the world, had not 
an ant obttr ucted his defign. 


ESS AV XX. 


UPON ENVY. 


TOA FRIEND; R. 8. 


TFT; is it, | my friend, that 
I feel it impoſi ble to env / you 


although, hereafter, your qualifications 
may make whole millions do io? For, 


believe me, when TI affirm, that I deem 


it much more ſuperfluous, to with you 
honours to gratity your ambition, than 
to with you ambition enough to make 
your honours ſatisfa actor . 

It ſeems an hard caſe, that envy mould 
be the conſequence of merit, at the ſame 
tine that ſcorn ſo natur uly attends the 
want of it. Tis however in ſome mea- 
lure, perhaps, an unavoidable (and per- 


haps in jome ſenſe an uſeful) Þ: Alion, 


in all che moſt heroic natures; where, re- 
fined through certain {trainers, it takes 


the name of emulation; 


arifing 1 in our breaſts, on contemplation 
or the {uperior adv atitages of another: 


and it's tendency 1 18 truly good, under 


ſome certain regulations. 


Ail honour very evidently depends 
upon compariſon; and con {equently ,the 
more. numerous re our luperiors, the 
{maller portion of it tails to our ſhare. 
Conſidered relatively, we are dwarfs, or 


giants; though, conſide red ablolutly, 


we are neither, However * he love or 
this relative grandeur is made a part of 
Our Natures z and the uſe of emulation 
is to excite our dil; Fence in purſuit of 
power, tor the ſake of beneficenc e. The 
inſtances of it's perverſion are obvious to 


every 


doubtleſs my own caſe, in reipect to 


: of which whümſical We TH | 


Tis a pain 


N 
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every one's obſervation. A vicious 
mind, inſtead of it's own emolument, 
Kudies the debaſement of his ſuperior, 
A. perſon, to pleaſe one of this caſt, 
mat needs diveſt himſeit of all uſetul 
qualities; and in order to be beloved, 
diſcover nothing that is truly amiable. 
One may very tately fix our efteem on 
thoſe whom we hear ſome people depre- 
ciate. Merit is to them as uniformly 
odious, as the ſun itſelf to the birds of 
darkneſs. An author, to judge of his 
own merit, may fix his eye upon this 
tribe of men; and ſuffer his ſatisfaction 
to ariſe in due proportion to their diſcon- 
tent. Their diſapprobation will ſuffici- 
ently influence every generous boſom in 
Tis favour; and I would as implicitiy 
give my applauſe to one whom they pull 
do pieces, as the inhabitants of Pegu 
worſhip thoſe that have been devourcil 
Dy apes. 5 
"Tis another perverſion of this paſſion, 
though of a leſs enormous nature, when 
It merely ſtimulates us to rival others in 
points of no intrinſic worth. To equal 
£ 


_ ethers in the uſeleſs parts of learning; 


10 purſue riches for the ſake of an equi- 
page as brilliant; to covet an equal 


to riches, power, or Knowled 


knowledge of a table; to vie in jockey - 
ſhip, or cunning at a bett. Theſe, and 
many other rivaithips, anſwer not the 
genuine purpoies of emulation. 

I believe the paition is oftentimes de- 
rived irom a too partial yiew of our own 
and others excellencies, We behold & 
man poiſefted of ſome particular advan- 
tage, and we immediately reflect upon 
it's deficiency in ourſelves, We wait 
not to examine what others we have to 
balance it. We envy another man's 
bodily accompliſhments; wehen our men- 
tal ones might preponderate, would we 
put them into the ſcale. Should we atk 
our own boſoms whether we would 
change fituations altogether, I tancy. 
ielr-wove would, generally, make us pres 
fer our own condition.. But if our ſen- 
timents remain the tame after ſuch an 
examination, ail we can juſtly endea- 
vour is our own real advancement. To 
meaitate his detrunent either in fortune, 
power, or reputation, at the ſame time 
that it is infamous, has oftena tendency 
to depreſs ourſelves. But let us confine 
our emulation to points of real worth; 
Fe, only 


that we may rival others in benefcence. 


ESSAY XXL 


A VISION. 


TFT NGENIOUS was the device of 
_ thoſe celebrated worthies, who, for 
the more effectual promulgation of their, 


well-zrounded maxims, firſt pretended. 
to divine inſpiration. Peace be to their 


manes! May the turflie lightly on their 
breaſt, and the verdure over their grave 
be as perpetualas their memories ! Well 
knew they, queſtionleſs, that a proceed- 
ing of this nature mult afford an excuſe 
to their modeſty, as well as add a weight 

to their inſtructions. For, from the 
beginning of time, if we may believe the 

hiſtories of the beſt repute, man has ever 

found a delight in giving credit to ſur- 


prizing lies. There was indeed neceſ- 


fary a degree of credit, previous to this 
delight ;zand there was as neceſſary a de- 
light, in order to enforce any degree of 
credit. But ſo it was, that the pleaſure 
zoſe, in a proportion to the wonder; and 
if the love of wonder was but gratified, 
no matter whether the tale was founded 


upon a witch or an Egeriaz on a rat, a 


pigeon, thepummel of a ſword, a bloat- 
ed ſibyl, or a three foot ſtool. 

Of all writers that bear any reſem- 
blance to theie originals, thoſe who ap- 
proach the neareſt, are ſuch as defcribe 

their extraordinary dreams and viſions. 
oſtentation we may not, peradven- 
ture, accuſe them, who claim to them- 
ſelves no other than the merit of ſpecta- 
tors. Of want of alilities we muſt not 
cenſure them; wen we are given to 
know that their imagination had no 


more part in the affair, than a whited 


wall has in thoſe various figures which 

ſome crafty art iſt repreſents thereon. 
The firſt meditation of a ſolitary, is 
the behaviour of men in active life, 
* Haplets ſpecies, I cry'd, © how very 
grolsly art thou miſtuken! How very 
© ſupine, While youth permits thee to 
© gain the prize of virtue by reitraint ! 
© How very reſolute when thine age 
© leaves nothing to reſtrain thee! Thou 
* civelt a looſe to thine inclinations, 
| till 
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e ftill they loſe their very being; ; and, 


like a lamp over helmed with oil, are 


+ extingnithed by 1 indule ene. What 
c folly t to dream of virtür, when there 
is no longer room for ſelf-denial; or, 


when the enemy EXPITCS by ſic! nel IE 


to demand the honour ofa triu IM Dll mn 
Muting upon this ſubject, I fell into 
a profound ſomber: and the vition 
with which it furniſhed 8 mall ſup- 
ply materials for this elf 

I was, methought, tr ſported into 
a winding valley, on each hide or vrhoſe 
_ ea, ſo far as my eye coul ſee, were 

held up (in the manner of a picture ) all 
the pleaſing objects either of art or na- 


ture. Hills role Olic bez Ond another, 


crowned with trees, or adorned With 
edifices; broken rocks contrafted wit! 
lawns, and foaming rivers poured head- 
Jong over them ; gilded ſpires enlivened 
even the ſunſhine 3 ; and loneſome ruins, 
by the tide of woods: gave a ſolemnity 
to the ſhade. 
rather impoſhble, to give an idea of 
the vaſt variety. It ſeemed as though 
people, of whatever inclinations, might 
here meet with their favourite object. 
While ſtood amazed, and even con- 
ded at fo aſtoniſhing 2 landſkip; 


an old man appronchen towards me, 


and offered his aiiffance in alleviating. 
my ſurprize. * You obſerve,” ſays he, 
in the middle path, a train of ſprightly 
female pilgrims*, concuct; ed by a ma- 
« tron+ of a graver caft. She 1s habited, 


# 28 you man obſerve, in a robe far 


1 


© more plain and kmple than that of 


any amidſt her followers. It is her 


1 province to reftrain her pupils, that 


© the objects glittering on each fide may 
© not feduce them to make EXCUFNONS, 
from wulch they ſcarce ever find their 
right way again. You may not, per- 


5 haps, ſuſpect the gulphs and preci- 
* © pices that lie inter mixed amidit a ſce- 
& nery fo delightful to the eye. You 
> © fee, indeed, at a conſiderabe diftance, 


the gilt 8 of a temple raiſed on co- 
ha of the whiteſt marble. I muſt 
intorm you, that within this tempie 


matron, if ſhe exert her authority; 
and as their obedience is more or Je{s 
entire, ſhe has allo garlands of infe- 


dior luſtre to recompenſe the ladies 1 in 


” her train. 


The Paſſions. 


proceeded 


It VV ould be endleſs, 9 


and met: with 4 


reſides a lady 4, weaving wreaths of 
immortal amaranth for that worthy 


+ Reaſon, 
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© Your own ſagacity,' adde 
c will Aupply the place of farin Her _ 
6 ſtructions ; and then vaniſhed in 2 
inſtant. 

The ſpace before me, as it? appea ech, 
was croſſed by four ſucceſſive rivers. 


Overtheſe were thrown as many! Drid thy 


and beyond each of tne! 1 fei CA nis the 


8 ground jeemed to vary it's degree of lu 


tre, as much as if it had lain under u 
as CO climate. On the ſide of eadh 
: theſerivers appeared, as I thought, a 

eceptacle for travellers;fo that the; Jour 
N ney ſcemed to be portioned into four du 
tinCc Ra iges. It is poſſible that thee 
were meant to reprelent the periods of u 
man's life, which may be diſringuiſhell 
by the names of intancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old 288 

During the firſt : ſtage, our traveller 
without much di iſturbancg. 
Their excurſiehs were of no greater. e. 
tent than to 1 a prumrole, or a daiſh, 
that grew on the way tide: and in the 
their over nels iulged them. She 
gave them but few checks, and they am 
forded ber but little occaſion. But whan 


they arrived at the ſecond period, the 
caſe then was greatly altered, The 


young ladies grew viſibly enamoured a” 
the beauties on each ſide; and the gover- 

neis began to feel a conſclouſneſs of her 
duty to reſtrain them. Ther y petitionell 
clamor ouſly tomake one mort excurnion, 
decent refuſal. One d c 
them, that viſibly {hewed herſeH the 


greateſt vixen and rompß amonit them, 


had 2 thoutand arts and tratagems to 
circumvent her well meaning goberneſx. 


9. I — * 
TI muſt here mention, what { remarked 


| bi that ſome of the pupils fat 


eater attractions in one | age; ant. 
ſome in another. And the ſcene be om 
them being well raricgated with moſty 
banks and purling tre ams, triiking 
lambs and pi ping ſhep 3 inſpirediu 


longing that was inexpretithle, to one 


that ſeemed of an amorous complexion. 
he requeſted to make a ſhort digreiſionz 
pointed to the band of thepher ds-danc- 
ing; and, as I obſerred, preſented & 
glas, ng 5 vrhich the matron miglu 
diftinR! ly view them. The governed 
applied the glafs, and it was wonder 
to trace the change it effected. Sha, 
who before had with much conſtanog 
oppoſed the prayers of her peticioney, 
now began to kean towards he op 
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and, as if ſhe herſelf were not quite in- 
different to the {cene of pleaſure the h had 


beheld, grew remiſs in her diſcipline, 


ſoitcned the language of diffent'; and 
with a gentle reprimand, fuffered her 
pupil to "clope. Atter this, however, 
ſhe winked her eyes; ; that ſhe might not 


ut leaſt bear teſtimony to the ſtep The did 


not approve. When the lady had gra- 
tified her curioſity, ſhe returned for the 
preſent; but with an appetite more in- 
flamed, and more impatient to repeat 
her frolic. The governeſs appeared un- 
eaſy, and to repent of her own compli- 
ance ; and reaſon good ſhe had, conſi- 
dering the confidence it gave her pupil, 

and the weight it took from her own au- 
thority. 

They were not paſled far from the 
ſecond ſtage of their journey, ere they all 
determined to rebel, and lubmit. to the 
tyranny of their leader no longer. 

Another now took the lead; and ſeiz- 
ing an embroidered handkerchief, com- 
pletely hood-winked the dire&reſy. All 
now was tumult, anarchy, dilagree- 

ment and confuſion. They led their 
guide along, blind- Rs not without 


p. ropoſo Is of Mons, ight murder. They 


oon loſt ſight of the regular path, and 
ftrode along with amazing rapidity. I 
ſhould, however, except ſome few*®, 
who, being of a con nplexion naturally 
languid, and thus deprived of their 
pr otecti eſs,had neither conſtancyto Keep 
the road, nor ſpirit enough to ſtray far 
from it. Theſe found the utmoſt of 
their inclinations gratified, 1 in trealuring 
up ſhells from the banks of the river, 
ſcooping foſſils from the rocks, or pre- 
ſerving plants that grew in the valley. 
A moth or butterfly atfor t led them a 
chace, and a grub or beetle was a ſuit- 
able companion. Rut to return to the 
vagabonds. | 
The lady that performed the feat of 
blinding her governeſs, for a time, hore 
the chief rule; and held the reſt in a ſtate 
of ſervitude 4. She ſemed to be indeed 
formed for that power and grandeur, 
which was her delight; being or a ſtature 
remarkably tall, with an air of dignity 
in her countenance. Not but others 
would ſometimes inſiſt upon, lome tem- 
porary gr atification. As they fliaped 
their way to a great City, one | would 


* The Virruoſo- paſſion. 
} Avarice, i [briety, q 


in failure of theſe, 


+ err 
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loll and loiter on a bed of roſes ; another 
would join the dance of ſhepherds, and 
{ſometimes retire with & one into the 
covert. A third would not move a 
ſtep farther, till ſhe had gathered fome 
ore that was waſhed from the mountains, 
When they entered the city, their diffi- 
pation was yet more obicrvable. One 
intonicat ed herſelf with cordials; ano- 

ther t went in queſt of lace and equi- 
page. The lady ff, however, at this 
time the molt enterprifing, and who (as 
I mentioned before) had given ſuch a 
turn to their affairs, diſcovered a ſtrange 


fondneſs herſelf for lawn and ermine, 


embroidered ſtars and golden collars. 
However difficult it emed to reach 
them, or how little neceſſary ſoever they 
ſoemed to happinets, theſe alone enga; od 
her attention; and to theſe alone her 
hopes afpired. Nay, ſhe went to far as 
to reſolve on miſery 
and wilful wretchednels. | 

She at length ſucceeded, at leaf fo tar 
as to find how little they enhanced her 
happineſs; and her former compeers, 
having ruined their conſtitutions, were 
once again deſirous to have their queen 
reign over them. In ſhort, their 107 
alty regained the aſcendant; inſomuch 
that wth one conlent they removed the 

andage from her eyes, and vowed 0 
obey her future directions. 

She promiſed to procure them al] the 
happineſs that was conſiſtent with their 
prelent ſtate; and actvited them all. to 
follow her towards the path they had 
for {: Ken. 

Our travellers, in a little time after 
this, paſſed over the bridge that intro- 
duced them to their cicang frage. The 
ſubjects, very orderly, repentant and 
demitlive; the governels, more rigid and 
imperious than ever. The former Wi- 
thered, decrepid, languiſhing; the lat- 


ter, in greater VIgoure and RG beau- 
tiful than before. Time : appeared to 


produce in her a very oppoſite effect to 
that it wrought in her companions, She 
ſcemed, indeed, no more that caſy duc- 
tile creature, inſulted and borne away 
by the whims of her companions, Sie 
appeared more judicious in the coin- 

mands ſhe gave, and more rigorous in 
the execution. In fſhort, both | her CW 1 

activity, and the ſupine lethar gy of thole 


8 Gallantry. 
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bein me conduted, united to make 
way tor her unlimited authority. Now, 
indeed, a muce limited rule m ght have 
ſecured obedience, and maintained a re- 
gularity. The ladies were but little 
ſtruck with the glare of objects on each 
ſide the way. One alone I mutt except, 
whom 1 beheld look wiſhfully, with a 
retorted eye, towards the golden ore 
waſhed down by the torrents. The go- 
verneſs repretented, in the ſtrongeſt 


terms, that theſe materials could not be 


imported into the realms they were 
about to enter. That, were this even 
the caſe, they could be there of no im- 
portance. However, ſhe had not extir- 
pated the bias of this craving dame, 
when they approached the temple to 
which I formerly alluded. * LS 

The temple ſtood upon a lofty hill, 
halt encircled with trees of never-tading 
verdure. Between the milk-white co- 
lumns (which were of the Doric order, 
the baſes gilt, as alſo the capitals) a 
blaze of glory iſſued of ſuch ſuperior 
luſtre, that none beſide the governeſs was 
able to approach it. Ske, indeed, with 
a dejeèted countenance, drew near unto 
the goddeſs; who gently waved her 
hand in the way of ſalutation. 


The matron ſeemed leſs dazzled, than 


delighted, with her exceſſive beauty. She 


accoſted her with reverence, and with 
much difidence began to mention their 
pretenſion to her favour, She muſt own, 
* ſhe had been very remils in the begin- 
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ning of her government; ſhe hoped 
it would be attributed to inexperience 
in the iubiite wiles of her fellow tra- 
vellers. She flattered herſelf, that her 
ſeverity to vards the concluſion of her 
journey might in ſome ſort make atone- 
ment tor her miſbchiyiour in the be- 
ginning. Laſtly, that ſhe ſometimes 
tound it impoſſible to hear the dictates 
of the goddeis amid the clamours of 
her pupils, and the din of their per- 
ſuaſions. 1 | 

To this the goddeſs made reply— 

© You have heard,” ſaid the, no 
doubt, that the favours I beſtow, are 
by no means conſiſtent with a {tate of 
inactivity. The only time when you 
were allowed an opportunity to de- 
ſerve them, was the time when your 
pupils were the moſt refractory and 
perverſe. The honours you expect in 
my court are proportioned to the diffi- 
culty of a good undertaking. May 
you, hereafter, partake them, in re- 
ward of your more vigorous conduct: 
for the preſent, you are little entitled 
to any recompence from me. As to 
your pupils, I obſerve, they have 
paſſed ſentence upon themſelves.“ 

At this inſtant of time the bell rung 
for ſupper, and awaked me: I found 
the gardener by my fide, prepared to 
plant a parcel of trees; and that I had 
llumbered away the hours, in which I 
ſhould have given him ſuitable direc. 
tions, | | 
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ESSAY XXII. 


UNCONNECTED THOUGHTS ON. GARDENING. 


- ARDENING may be divided into 


three ſpecies—kitchen-gardening 


—parterre-gardening—and landſkip, or 


pictureſque-gardening:whichlatteristhe 
ſubject intended in the following pages. 
It conſiſts in pleaſing the imagination by 
ſcenes of grandeur, beauty, or variety. 
Convenience merelyhas no ſharehere,any 
farther than as it pleaſes theimagination. 
Perhaps the diviſion of the pleaſures 
of imagination, according as they are 


ſtruck by the great, the various, and the 


beautiful, may be accurate enough for 
my preſent purpoſe ; why each of them 
affects us with pleaſure may be traced in 


* Garden-ſcenes may perhaps be divided into the ſublime, the beautiful, and the me- 


other authors. See Burke, Hutchin- 
ſon, Gerard, the Theory of agreeable 
Senſations, &c *. 


There ſeem however to be ſome ob- 


jects, which afford a pleaſure not redu- 
cible to either of the foregoing heads. 
A ruin, for inſtance, may be neither 
new to us, nor majeſtic, nor beautiful, 
yet afford that pleaſing melancholy 
which proceeds from a reflection on de- 
cayed magnificence. For this realon, an 
able gardener mould avail himſelf of 
objects, perhaps, not very ſtriking; it 


they ſerve to connect ideas, that con- 


vey rellect ions of the pleaſing kind. 


lancholy or penſive; to which laſt I know not but we may athgn a miidie place betwixt the 
former two, as being in ſome ſort compoſed of buth, Sce Burke's Sublime, 
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Objects ſhould indeed be leſs calcu- In deſigning a houſe and gardens, it 


lated to ſtrike the immediate eye, than is happy waen there is an opportunity 


the judgment or well-tormed imagina- of maintaining a ſubordination of parts; 
tion ; as in painting. the houſe ſo luckily placed as to exhibit 
It is no objection to the pleaſure of a view ot the whole defign. I have ſome- 


novelty, that it makes an ugly object times thought that there was room 


more diſagreeable. It is enough that for it to reſemble an epic or dramatic 
it produces a ſuperiority betwixt things poem. It is rather to be wiſhed than 


in other reſpects equal. It ſeems, on required, that the more ſtr. King ſcenes 


ſome occaſions, to go even farther. Are may lucceed thoſe which are lets to. 
there not broken rocks and. rugged Taſte depends much upon temper, 
rounds, to which we can hardly attri- Some prefer Tibullus to Virgil, and 
A either beauty or grandeur ; and Virgilto Homer—Hagley to Persfield, 
yet, when introduced near an extent and Persfield to the Welth mountains, 


of lawn, impart a pleaſure equal to This occaſions the different preterences 


more ſhapely icenes? Thus a ſeries of that are given to ſituations. A. garden 
lawn, though ever ſo beautiful, may ftrikes us molt, where the grand and 


ſatiate and cloy, unleſs the eye paſſes to the pleaſing iuccced, not intermingle 


them from wilder ſcenes ; and then they with, each other. 


acquire the grace of novelty. | | I believe, however, the ſublime has 


Variety appears to me to derive good generally a deeper effect than the merely 


part of it's effect from novelty ; as the beautiful. 


eye, paſſing from one form or colour, to I uſe the words Landſkip and Pro- 
à form or colour of a different kind, finds ſpect, the former as expreſſive of home 


a degree of novelty in it's preſent object, ſcenes, the latter of diftant images. 


which affords immediate ſatisfaction. Proſpects ſhould take in the blue diffant 


Variety however, in ſome inſtances, hills; but never ſo remotely, that they 
may be carried to ſuch exceſs as to loſe be not diſtinguiſhable from clouds. Yet 


it's whole effect. I have obſerved ceil- this mere extent is what the vulgarvalue. 


ings ſo crammed with ſtucco ornaments, Landſkip ſhould contain variety 
that, although of the moſt different enough to form a picture upon canvas; 


Kinds, they have produced an unifor- and this is no bad teſt, as I think the 


mity. A ſufficient quantity of unde- landikip painter is the gardener's beſt 
corated ſpace is neceſſary to exhibit fuch deligner. The eye requires a ſort of 
decorations to advantage. balance here; but not ſo as to encroach 

Ground ſhould firſt be conſidered upon probable nature. A wood, or 
with an eye to it's peculiar character; hill, may balance a houſe or obeliſk ; for 
whether it be the grand, the ſavage, the exactneis would be diipleaſing. We 
ſprightly, the melancholy, the horrid, form our notions from what we have 
or the beautiful. As one or other of ſeen; and though, could we compre- 
theſe characters prevail, one may ſome- hend the univerſe, we might perhaps 


what ſtrengthen it's effect, by allowing find it uniformly regular; yet the por- 


every part ſome denomination, and then tions that we lee of it, habituate our 

ſupporting it's title by ſuitable appen- fancy to the contrary. 

dages. For inſtance, The lover's walk 

may have aſſignation ſeats, with proper down upon water: cuſtomary nature 

mottoes—nrns to faithful lovers—tro- makes this requiſite. I know nothing 

phies, garlands „&c. by means of art. more ſenſibly diſpleaſing than Mr. T— s 
What an advantage muſt ſome Italian flat ground betwixt his terras and his 

ſeats derive from the circumſtance of water. ny 
being ſituate on ground mentioned in It is not eaſy to account for the fond- 


the claſſics? And even in England, neſs of former times for ſtraight-lined 


wherever a park or garden happens to avenues to their houſes ; ftraight-lined Þ* 
have been the ſcene of any event in hiſ- walks through their woods; and, in“ 
tory, one would ſurely avail one's ſelf ſhort, every kind of ſtraight line; where 
of that circumſtance, to make it more the foot is to travel over, what the eye, 
intereſting to the imagination. Mottoes has done before. This circumſtance is“ 
ſhould allude to it; columns, &c. re- one objeétion. Another, fomewhat oi 
cord it; verſes moralize upon it; and the ſame kind, is the repetition of the] 


1 1 I 


curioſity receive it's ſhare of pleaſure. fame object, tree after tree, for a leng 
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ESSAYS ON MEN 


of way together, A third is, that this 
identity is purchaſed by the loſs of that 
variety, which the natural country ſup- 
plies every where, in a greater or leſs 
degree. To ſtand ſtill and ſurvey ſuch 
avenues, may afford ſome {lender ſatiſ- 
faction through the change derived 
from perſpective; but to move on con- 
tinually and find no change of ſcene in 
the leaſt attendant on our change of 
place, muſt give actual pain to a perſon 
of taſte. For ſuch an one to be con- 
demned to paſs along the famous vitta * 
from Moſcow to Peterſburg, or that 


other from Agra to Lahor in India, 


muſt be as diſagreeable a ſentence, as to 
be condemned to labour at the gailies. 
I conceived ſome idea of the ſenſation 
he muſt feel, from walking but a few 
minutes, immured, betwixt Lord D-—'s 
high ſhorn yew-hedges ; which run ex- 
actly parallel, at the diſtance of about 
ten feet ; and are contrived perfectly to 
exclude all kind of objects whatſoever. 
When a building, or other object, has 


been once viewed from it's proper point, 


the foot ſnould never travel to it by the 
ſame path which the eye has travelled 


cover before. Loſe the object, and draw 


nigh, obliquely. _ „ | 
The fide-trees in viſtas ſhould be fo 
eircumſtanced as to afford a probability 
chat they grew by nature. STE, 
Ruinated ſtructures appear to derive 
their power of pleaſing from the irre- 
gularity of ſurface, which is VARIETY ; 
and the latitude they afford the imagi- 
nation, to conceive an enlargement of 
their dimenſions, or to recolle& any 
events or circumſtances appertaining to 
their priſtine grandeur, ſo far as con- 


eerns grandeur and folemnity. The 


breaks in them ſhould be as bold and 
abrupt as poſſible. If mere beauty he 
aimed at, (which however 1s not their 
chief excellence) the waving line, with 
more eaſy tranſitions, will become of 
greater importance. Events relating to 
them may be ſimulated by numberlefs 
little artifices ; but it is ever to be re- 
| aan that high hills and fudden 

eſcents are moſt ſuitable to caſtles ; and 
fertile vales, near wood and water, moſt 
imitative of the uſual ſituation for ab- 
beys and religious houſes ; large oaks, 


Fig in particular, are eſſential to thelc latter; 
e ehe 


Who: branching arms, and reverend height, 
Admit a dim religious light. din 


* In Monteſquieu, on Tatte, 
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A cottage is a pleaſing object, partly 
on account of the variety it may intro- 
duce ; on account of the tranquillity 
that ſeems to reign there; and perhaps 
(J am ſomewhat afraid) on account of 
the pride of human nature: 


Longi alterius ſpectare laborem, _ 


In a ſcene preſented to the eye, objects 
ſhould never lie jo much to the right or 
left, as to give it any uncafineſs in the 
examination. Sometimes, however, it 
may be better to admit valuable objects 
even with this diſadvantage. They 
ſhould clic ever be ſeen beyond a cer- 
ta:n angle. The eye mult be eaſy, be- 
fore it can be plea.ed. | | 
No mere ſlope from one ſide to the 
other can be agreeable ground ; the eye 
requires a- balance, i. e. a degree of 
uniformity ; but this may be otherwile 
effected, and the rule ſhould be under - 
ſtood with jome limitation. | 


— Each alley has it's brother, 


* . 


And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


Let us examine what may be ſaid in 
favour of that regularity which Mr. 
Pope expoſes. Might he not ſeemingly 
as well object to the diſpoſition of an 
human face, becauſe it has an «ye or 


check that is the very picture of it's . 
companion? Or does not Providence, 


wao has obſerved this regularity in the 
external ſtructure of our bodies and diſ- 


regarded it within, ſeem to conſider it 


as a beauty ? The arms, the limbs, and 
the 1everal parts of them correſpond, but 


it is not the ſame caſe with the thorax - 


and the abdomen. I believe one is ge- 
nerally ſolicitous for a kind ot balance 
in a landſkip; and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, the painters generally furniſh 
one: a building tor inſtance on one ſide, 
con raſted by a group of trees, a large 
oak, or a riſing hill, on the other. 
VWhence then does this taſte proceed, 


but ;rom the love we bear to regularity 


in perfection? After all, in regard to 
gardens, the ſhape of ground, the dil- 
poſition of trees, and the figure of wa- 
ter, mult be ſacred to nature; and no 
forms mult be allowed that make a diſ- 
covery of art. | 

Ali Lrees have a character analogous 
to that of nen: oaks are in all reipects 
the perfect imege of the manly cha- 
racter: in forine: times I ſhould kave 
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fajd, and in preſent times I think Iam wiſe than clandeſtinely and by night. 
authoriſed to foy, the Britiſh one: As Whenever ſhe is allowed to appear here, 
a brave man is not ſuddenly either elated and men begin to compromiſe the dif- 
by protperity or deprefſed by adverſity, ference—night, gothiciſm, confuſion, 
io the oak dilplays not it's verdure on and abſolute chaos, are come again. 

the ſun's firſt approach; nor drops it, Jo ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and wa- 
en his firſt departure. Add to this it's terfalls laid open; the nakedneſs of our 


majeſtic appearance, the rough grandeur beloved miſtreſſes, the Naiads and the 


of it's bark, and the wide protection of Dryads, expoſed by that ruffian Winter 
is branches. to univerſal oblervation ; is a ſeverity 

A.large, branching, aged oak, is per- ſcarcely to be ſupported by the help of 
laps the moſt venerable of all inanimate blazing hearths, chearful companions, 


objects. | a and a bottle of the moſt gratetul Bur- 
Urus tre more folemn, if large and gundy. | | 
plain; more beautiful, ii leſs and orna- The works of a perſon that builds, 


mented. Sohenmity is perhaps their begin immediately to decay; while thoſe 
point, and the ſituation of them ſhould of him who plants begin dire&tly to im- 
ſtill co-operate with it. | 

By the way, IL wonder that lead ſta- more laſting pleaſure than building; 
tues are not more in vogue in cur mo- which, were it to remain in equal per- 
dern gardens. Though they may not fection, would at beſt begin to moulder 
expres the finer lines of an human and want repairs in imagination. Now 
body, yet they ſeem perfectly well cal- trees have a circumſtance that ſuits our 


culated, on account of their duration, taſte, and that is annual variety. It is 


to embelliſh landſkips, were they fome inconvenient indeed, if they cauſe our 
degrees inicrior to what we generally loveof life to take root and flouriſh with 
behold. A ſtatue in a roon challenges them; whereas the very ſameneſs of 
examination, and is to be examined cri- our ſtructures will, without the help of 
tically as a ſtatue. A ſtatue in a gar- dilapidation, ſerve to wean us from 
den is to be conſidered as one part of a our attachment to them. | 
ſcene or Jandikip ; the minuter touches It is a cuſtom in ſome countries to 
are no more eſſential to it, than a good condemn the characters of thoſe (after 
fand{kip-painter would eſteem them death) that have neither planted a tree, 
were he to repreſent a ftatue in his nor begot a child. | | 
picture: 5-7 | | The taſte of the citizen and of the 
Apparent art in it's proper province, mere peaſant are in allreſpects the ſame, 
is almoſt as important as apparent na- The former gilds his balls; paints his 
ture. They contraſt agrecably; but ſtonework and ſtatues white; plants his 
their provinces ever ſhouid be kept trees in lines or circles; cuts his yew- 
ditin&. Ss : trees four-ſquare or conic ; or gives 
Some artificial beauties are ſo dex- them what he can of the reſemblance of 
terouſly managed, that one cannot but birds, or bears, or men; ſquirts up his 
conceive them natural; ſome natural rivulets in jetteaus ; in ſhort, admire» 
ones ſo extremely fortunate, that one is no part of nature, but her ductility; 
ready to ſwear they are artificial. exhibits every thing that is glaring, thut 
Concerning ſcenes, the more uncom- implies expence, or that effects a ſur- 
mon they appear, the better, provided prize, becauſe it is unnatural. The 
they form a picture, and include po- peaſant is his admirer, Fe 
thing that pretends to be of nature's It is always to be remembered in gar- 
production, and is not. The ſhape of dening, that ſublimity or magnificence, 
ground, tne fite of trees, and the fail and beauty or variety, are very different 
of water, is nature's province. What- things. Every ſcene we ſee in nature is 
ever thwarts her is treaſon. either tame and inſipid, or compounded 
On the other hand, buildings and of thoſe. It often happens that the ſame 
the works of art need have no other re- ground may receive from art, either 
ference to nature than that they afford certain degrees of ſublimity and mag- 
the 4/7/42 with which the human mind miticence, or certain degrees of variety 
is delighted. | and beauty; or a mixture of each kind. 
Art ſhould never be allowed to ſet a In this caſe it remains to be conſidered 


foot in the province of nature, other- in which light they can be rendered mot 
| . remerkable, 
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remarkable, whether as objects of beau- 


ty or magn! incence. Even the temper of 


the cir ſhould not perhaps be 
wholly diſregarded : for certain com- 
plexions of foul will prefer an orange- 


tree or a myrtle, to an oak or cedar. 


However, this ſhould not induce a gar- 


dener to parcel out a lawn into knots of 


ſhrubbery; or inveſt a mountain with a 
garb oi roles. This would be like dreſſ- 


ing a giant in a ſarſenct gown, or à Sa- 


racen's head in a Br uſſels nighicap. In- 
deed the ſmall circular clumps of firs, 
which I {ce planted upon lome fine large 


ſwells, put me oiten in mind or a coro- 


net placed on an cjephant or camel's 
back. 1 ſay, a gardener ſhould not do 
this, any more than a poet ſhould at- 
tempt to write of the King of Pruilia in 
the ſtyle of Philips. On the other fide, 
what would become of Leſbia's ſpar- 
row, ſhould it be treated in the fe me 
language with the anger of Achilles ? 

| Gar deners may be divided into three 


Torts, the landikip gardener, the parterre 


gardener, and the kitchen gardencr, 
agreeably to our firſt diviſion of gar- 
dens. 

I have uſed the word landikip-g gar- 
deners; becauſe, in purſuance of our 
preſent taſte in gardening, every good 
painter of Landikip : appears to me the 
moſt proper deſigner. The mistortune 
of it is, that tele painters are apt to 


regard the execution of their work 


much more than the choice of ſubject. 
The art of diſtancing and approxi- 


mating comes truly w ithin their tphere: 
the former by the gradual dhninution of 


diſtinctneſs, and of. ſize ; ; the Jatter by 
the reverſe. A ftraight-lined avenue 
that is widened in front, and planted 
there withewe-trees, then firs, then with 
trees more and more fady, tiul they end 
in the almond-willow, or filver oſier; 
will produce a very remarkable decep- 


tion of the former kind ; which decep- 


tion will be encreated, if the nearer dark 


trees are proportionable and truly larger 
than thoſe at the end of tie avenue that 
are more fady. 

To diſtance a building, plant as near 
as you can to it, two or "three circles of 
different-coloured greens. Ever- greens 
are beſt for all ſuch purpoſes. Suppole 
the outer one of holly, and the next of 
laurel, &c. the conſequence will be that 
the imagination immediately. allows a 
ſpace betwixt theſe circles, and another 
betwixt the houſe and them; ; and as the 


imagined ſpace is indeterminate, if your 
building be dim coloured, it will not 
appear inconſi lerable. The imagination 
is a greater magnifier than amicrotcopic 
glats. And on his head, I have known 
lome inſtances where, by ſhewing inter- 


mediate ground, the diſtance has ap- 


peared leis, than while an hedge or 
grove concealcd it. 

Hedges, appca ring as ſuch, are uni- 
verlally bad. Pncy diſcov er art in na- 
ture's province. 

Trees in hedges partake of their ar- 
tificiality, and become a part or them. 
There is no more ſudden and obvious 
improvement, than an hedge removed, 
and the trees remaining; yet not in ſuch 
manner as to mark out the former hedge. 

Water ſhould ever hear AN irre- 
gular lake, or winding ſtream. 

Hands give beauty, if the water be 


adequate; but leſſen grandeur through 


Y Al lety. 


It was the wiſe remark of ſome laga- 


cious obterver, That femiliarity 1 is, for 
the moſt part, productive of contempt. 
Gracelets offspri ng of to amiable a pa- 


rent! : Unfortunate beings that we are, 


whole enjoyments muſt be either check- 
ed, or prove deſtructive of themſelves. 
Bo paillons are 63 mitted to ſip : 1 little 


pleature ; but arc extinguiſhed by indul- 


gence, like a lamp overwhelmed with 
oil. Hence we neglect the beauty with. 
which we have been intimate; nor would 


any addition it could receive, prove an 


equivalent for the ac dyantage it derived 
trom the firſt impreſſion. Thus, n negli- 
gent of graces that have the merit of 
reality, we too often prefer Imaginary 
ones that have only the charm of novel- 
ty: and hence we may account, in ge- 
neral, for the preference of art to na- 
ture, in our old-fathioned gardens. 
Art, indeed, i is often requiſite to col- 
lect and epitomize the beauties of nature; 
but thovid never be ſuffered to ſet her 
mark upon them: JI mean, in regard to 
thoſe 11 that are of nature's pro- 
vince; the ſhaping of ground, the plant- 


ing of trees, and the dilpoſition of lakes 


and os ot, Many more particulars 
will toon occur, which, however, ſhe is 
allowed to regulate, tomewhat clandeſ- 
tinely, upon the following account 
Man is not capable of comprehending 
the univerſe at one turvey. Had he fa- 


culties equal to this, he might well be 


cenſured for any minute regulations of. 


his own, It were the ſame, as if, in his 


preſent 
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preſent ſituation, he ſtrove to find amuſe- 
ment in contriving the tabric of an ant's 
neſt, or the partitions of a bee hive. But 
we are placed in the corner of a ſphere; 
endued neither with organs, nor allowed 
a ſtation, proper to give us an univerſal 


view; or to exhibit to us the variety, the 


orderly proportions, and diſpoſitions of 
the ſyſtem. We perceive many breaks 
and blemiſhes, ſeveral neglected and un- 
variegated places in the part; which, in 


the whole, would appear either imper- 


ceptible, or beautiful. And we might 
as rationally expect a ſnail to be ſatisfied 
with the beauty of our parterres, ſlopes, 
and terraſſes; or an ant to prefer our 
buildings to her own orderly range of 
granaries; as that man ſhall be ſatisfied, 
without a ſingle thought that he can im- 
prove the ſpot that falls to his ſhare. But, 
though art be neceſſary for collecting 


_ nature's beauties, by what reaſon is ihe 


authorized to thwart and to oppole her ? 


Why fantaſtically endeavour to human- 


ize thoſe vegetables, of which nature, diſ- 
creet nature, thought it proper to make 
trees? Why endow the vegetable bird 
with wings, which nature has made mo- 
mentarily dependent upon the ſoil? Here 
art ſeems very affectedly to make a diſ- 
play of that induſtry, which it is her 
glory to conceal. The ſtone which re- 


' preſents an aſteriſk, is valued only on 


account of it's natural production: nor 
do we view with pleaſure the laboured 
carvings and futile diligence of Gothic 


artiſts. We view, with much more ſa- 


tisfaction, ſome plain Grecian fabric, 
where art, indeed, has been equally, but 
leis viſibly, induſtrious. It is thus we, 
indeed, admire the ſhining texture of 
the ſilk-worm ; but we loath the puny 
author when ſhe thinks proper to emerge, 
and to diſguſt us with the appearance of 
ſo vile a grub. | 


SO 
But this is merely true in regard to 


the particulars of nature's province; 


wherein art can only appear as the moſt 


abject vaſſal, and had, therefore, better 
not appear at all. The cale is different 


where ſhe has the direction of buildings, 
uſeful or ornamental: or, perhaps, claims 
as much honour trom temples, as the 


_ deities to whom they are inſcribed. Here 


then it is her intereſt to be ſeen as much 
as poſſible: and, though nature appear 
doubly beautitul by the contraſt her 
ſtructures furniſh, it is not eaſy for her 


= 


enforce either 
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to confer a benefit which nature, og 
her fide, will not repay. 

A rural ſcene, to me, is never perfect, 
without the addition of ſome kind of 
building : indeed I have known a ſcar 
of rock-work, in great meaſure, ſupply 
the deficiency. 

In gardening, it is no ſmall point to 
andeur or beauty by 
ſurprize; for inſtance, by abrupt tranſi- 
tion from their contraries—but to lay a 
ſtreſs upon ſurprize only; for example, 


on the ſurprize occaſioned by an aha! 


without including any nobler purpoſc; 
is a ſymptom of bad taſte, and a vio- 
lent fondneſs for mere concetto. 


Grandeur and beauty are fo very op- 
poſite, that you often diminiſh the one 


as you increaſe the other. Variety is 
moſt a-kin to the latter, ſimplicity to 
the former, 3 | 
Suppoſe a large hill varied by art 
with large patches of different-coloured 
clumps, ſcars of rock, chalk quarries, 
villages, or farm-houſes; you will have, 
perhaps, a more beautiful ſcene, but 
much leſs grand than it was before. 
In many inſtances, it is moſt eligible 
to compound your ſcene of beauty and 


grandeur—Suppoſe a magnificent ſwell 


ariſing out of a well-variegated valley; it 
would be diſadvantageous toencreaſe it's 
beauty, by means deſtructive to it's 
magnificence. 

There may poſſibly, but there ſeldom 


happened to be any occaſion to fill up 
It is 
for the moſt part the gardener's buſineſs. 


valleys, with trees or otherwiſe. 


to remove trees, or aught that fills up 
the low ground ; and to give, as far as 
nature allows, an artificial eminence to 
the high. | 

The hedge-row apple-trees in Here- 
fordſhire afford a moſt beautiful ſcenery, 
at the time they are in bloſſom: but the 


proſpect would be really grander, did it 


conſiſt of ſimple foliage. For the ſame 
reaſon, a large oak (or beech) in au- 
tumn, is a grander object than the ſame 
in ſpring. The ſprightly green is then 


obfuſcated. 


Smoothneſs and eaſy tranſitions are no 
ſmall ingredients in thebeautiful; abrupt 
and rectangular breaks have more of the 
nature of the ſublime. Thus a tapering 
ſpire is, perhaps, a more beautiful ob- 
ject than a tower, which is grander. 

Many of the different opinio ns rlat - 
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ing to the preference to be given to 
ſeats, villas, &c. are owing to want of 
diſtinction betwixt the beautiful and the 


magnificent. Both the former and the 


latter pleaſe : but there are imaginati- 
ons particularly adapted to the one, and 
to che other. 
Mr. Addiſon thought an open, unin- 
cloſed champaign country, formed the 
beſt Jandſkip. Somewhat here is to be 


conſidered. Large unvariegated, fimple 


objects, have the beſt pretenſions to ſub- 
limity; a large mountain, whoſe ſides are 
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unvaried with objects, is grander than 
one with infinite variety: but then it's 
beauty is proportionably leſs. 
However, I think a plain ſpace near 
the eye gives it a kind of liberty it loves: 
and then the picture, whether you chuſe 


the grand or beautiful, ſhould be held | 


up at it's proper diſtance. Variety is 


the principal ingredient in beauty; and 


nen is eſſential to grandeur. 
Offenſive objects, at a proper diſtance, 


acquire even a degree of beauty: for 
inſtance, ſtubble fallow ground 


ESSAY XXII. 


ON POLITICS, 


DERHAPS men of the moſt differ- 

ent ſects and parties very frequently 
think the ſame; only vary in their phraſe 
and language. At leaſt, if one examines 


their firſt principles, which very often 
coincide, it were a point of prudence, as 


well as candour, to conſider the reſt as 
nothing more. | 

A courtier's dependent is a beggar's 
do 5 | 

If national reflections are unjuſt, be- 
cauſe there are good men in all nations, 
are not national wars upon much the 
ſame tooting ? 

A government is inexcuſable for em- 


ploying tooliſh miniſters ; becauſe they 
may examine a man's head, though they 


cannot his heart. 


I fancy, the proper means of encreaſ- 
ing the love we bear our native country, 


is to reſide ſome time in a foreign one. 
The love of popularity ſeems little 
elſe than the love of being beloved; and 
is only blameable when a perſon aims at 
the affections of a people by means in 
appearance honeſt, but in their end per- 


nicious and deſtructive. 


There ought, no doubt, to be heroes 


in ſociety as well as butchers; and who 


knows but the neceſſity of butchers (in- 
flaming and ſtimulating the paſſions 
with animal food) might at firſt oc ca- 


non the neceſſity of heroes? Butchers, 


believe, were prior. | 
The whole myſtery of a courtly be- 
haviour ſeems included in the power of 
making general favours appear parti- 
cular ones. 5 
A man of remarkable genius may af- 
ford to paſs by a piece of wit, if it hap- 
pens to border on abuſe, A little genius 


tion. 


is obliged to catch at every witticiſin 
indiicriminately. _ E 
Indolence is a kind of centripetal 


force. 


4 


It ſeems idle to rail at ambition mere- 


ly becauſe it is a boundlets paiſion; or 


rather is not this circumſtance an argu- 
ment in it's tavour? It one would be 


employed or amuted through life, ſhould 


we not make choice of a paſſion that 
will keep one long in play? | 
A ſportiman of vivacity will make 
choice of that game which will prolong 
his diverhon : a fox, that will tupport 


the chace till night, is better game than 
a rabbit, that will not afford him half 


an hour's entertainment. 

The ſubmiſſion of Prince Hal to the 
civil magiſtrate that committed him, 
was more to his honour than all the 
conquetts of Henry the Fiith in France. 

The moſt animated tocial pleaſure, 
that I can conceive, may be, perhaps, 
telt by a general aiter a ſucceſsful en- 


gagement, or in it: I mean, by fuch 
commanders as have touls equal to their 


occupation. This, however, ſeems pa- 
radoxical, and requires ſome explana- 


Reſiſtance to the reigning powers is 


juſtifiable, upon a conviction that their 


government is inconſiſtent with the good 


of the ſubject; that our interpoſition 


tends to eſtabliſh better meaſures ; and 
this without a probability of occaſion- 
ing evils that may over-balance them. 
But theſe conſiderations muſt never be 

ſeparated. _ | 
People are, perhaps, more vicious in 
towns, becaule they have fewer natural 
objects there to employ their attention 
| or 
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er admiration: likewiſe, becauſe one 
vicious character tends to encourage 
and keep another in countenance. How- 
ever it be, excluding accidental circum- 
ſtances, 1 believe the largeſt cities are 
the moſt v:cious of all others. 

Laws are generally found to be nets 


of ſuch a texture, as the little creep 


through, the great break through, and 
the middle-ſized are alone entangled in. 
Though J have no fort of inclination 
to vindicate the late rebellion, yet I am 


ted by candour to make ſome diſtinction 


between the immoralityof it's abettors, 
and the illegality of their offence, My 
Lord Hardwick, in his condemnation- 


ſpeech, remarks, with great propriety, 


that the laws of all nations have ad- 
judged rebellion to be theworſt of crimes, 
And in regard to civil tocieties, I be- 
lieve there are none but madmen will 
diſpute it. But furely, with regard to 
conſcience, erroneous judgments, and 


ill- grounded convictions, may render it 
ſome people's duty. Sin does not conſiſt 


in any deviation from received opinion; 
it does not depend upon the underſtand- 
ing, but the will, Now, if it appears 
that a man's opinion has happened to 
miſplace his duty; and chis opinion has 


not been owing to any vicious detire of 
indulging his appetites—in fhort, if his 
own reaſon, liable to err, have biaſſed 
his will, rather than his will any way 
contributed to biaſs and deprave his rea- 
ſon, he will, perhaps, appear guilty be- 
fore none beſide an earthly tribunal. 

A perſon's right to reſiſt depends up- 
on a conviction that the government is 
ill-managed ; that others have more 
claim to manage it, or will adminiſter 
it better: that he, by his reſiſtance, can 
introduce a change to it's advantage, 
and this without any conſequential evils 
that will bear proportion to the Taid ad- 
vantage. 5 | | 

Whether this were not in appearance 
the cale of Balmerino, I willnot preſume 


to ſay: how conceived, or from what de- 


luſion ſprung. But as, I think, he was 
reputed an honelt man, in other reſpects, 
one may gueſs his behaviour was rather 
owing to the miſrepreſentations of his 
rcaton, than to any depravity, perverſe- 
nets, or diſingenuity of his will. 


If a perſon ought heartily to tickle 


for any cauſe, it ſhould be that of mo- 
deration. Moderation fhould be his 


party. 


ESSAY XXIV. 


ECO TIS Ms. 


FAOM MY OWN SENSATIONS, 


'$ | 
Hate maritime expreſſions, funiles, 
and alluſions; my ditlike, I fuppoſe, 
procceds from the unnaturalneſs of ſhip- 
ping, and the great ſhare which art ever 
claims in that practice. 
II. 
Jam thankful that my name is ob- 
noxious to no pun. 
: III. 
May I always have an heart ſuperior, 
with ceconomy ſuitable, to my fortune! 
ND IV. | 
Inanimates, toys, utenſils, ſeem to 
merit a kind of affection from us, when 
they have been our companions throngh 
various viciſſitudes. I have often viewed 
my watch, ſtandiſh, ſnuff box, with this 
kind of tender regard; allotting them a 
degree of friendihip, which there are 
ſome men who do not deſerve : 
Midſt many faithleſs only faithful found! 


| | V. | 

J loved Mr. Somerville, becauſe ho 
knew ſo perfectly what belonged to the 
flocci-nauci-nihili-pilification of money 

V1. 

Tt is with me in regard to the earth it- 
ſelf, as it is in regard to thoſe that walk 
upon it's ſurface. I love to paſs by 


_ crowds, and to catch diftant views of the 


country as I walk along; but I inſenſi- 


bly chule to fit where I cannot tee two 


yards before me. 
VII. | 
I begin, too ſoon in life, to ſlight the 
world more than is conſiſtent with mak- 
ing a figure in it. The 20% et anti of 
Ovid grows upon me fo faſt that in 3 
few years I ſhall have no paſſion. 
e VIII. 
I am obliged to the perſon that ſpeaks 
me fair to my face. I am only more 


obliged to the man who ipeaks well of 
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me in my abſence alſo. Should I be 
aſked whether I chole to have a perion 
ſpeak well of me when abſent or preient, 
I ſhould anſwer the latter; for were al) 


men to do fo, the former would be in- 


ſignificant. | 
| Ix. 

J feel an avarice of ſocial pleaſure, 
which produces only martification. I 
never ee a town or city ina ma p, but I 
figure to myſelf many agreeable per- 
ſons in it, with whom I could wiſh to 
be acquainted. | 

X. 


It is a miſerable thing to be ſenſible of 


the value of one's time, and yet re{train- 
ed by circumſtances from making a pro- 
per uſe of it. One feels one's ſelf ſome- 
what in the ſituat ion of admiral Hoſier. 
V | 
It is a miſerable thing to love where 
one hates; and yet it is not inconſiſtent. 
1 "Is — 
The modern world conſiders it as a 


part of politeneſs, to drop the mention 


of kindred in all addreſſes to relations. 


There is no doubt, that it puts our ap- 


robation and eſteem upon a leſs partial 
Þoting. I think, where I value a triend, 
I would not ſuffer my relation to be ob- 
literated even to the twentieth genera- 
tion: it ſerves to connect us cloſer. 
Wherever I dileſteemed, I would abdi- 


cate my firſt couſin. 


e 
Circumlocutory, philoſophical obſce- 
nity, appears to me the mdit nauſcous of 


all ſtuff: ſhall I fay it takes away the 


ſpirit from it, and leaves you nothin 

but a caput mortuum? or ſhall I ſay, ra- 
ther, it is a Sir—e in an envelope of fine 
gilt-paper, which only raiſes expecta- 
tion? Could any be allowed to talk ob- 
icenely with a grace, it were downright 
country fellows, who ule an unaffected 
language: but even among theſe, as 


they grow old, it partakes again of at- 


fectation. 
. | 

It is ſome loſs of liberty to reſolve on 
ſchemes betore-hand. 

8 0 E XV. : 

There are a ſort of people to whom 
one would allot good wiſhes and perform 
good offices: but they are ſometimes 
thoſe, with whom one would by no 
means ſhare one's time. 
—— XVI. — 
I would have all men elevated to as 


great an height, as they can diſcover a 
luſtre to-the naked eye. 
| XVII. 
I am ſurely more inclined (of the two) 
to pretend a falſe diſdain, than an un- 


real eitecin, | 


| XVIII. . 

Yet why repine? I have ſeen manſions 
on the verge of Wales that convert my 
farm-houlc into an Hampton court, and 
where they ipeak of a glaze! window as 
a great piece of magnificence, All 
things figure by comparilon. 

ee 

I do not ſo much want to avoid being 
cheated, as to afford the expence of ba- 
ing fo: the generality of mankind being 
leldom in good-humovr but whilft they 
are impoſing upon you in {ome ſhape 
or other. | 

I cannot avoid comparing the eaſe and 
freedom I enjoy, to the eaſe of an old 


ſhoe; where a certain degree of thab- 


binefs is joined with the convenience. 
e VVV 

Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac,Coptic, 

nor even the Chineſe language, feems 


half ſo difficul to me, as the language of 


refuſal. | 8 
XXII. x 


I actually dreamt that ſomebody told 
me I muſt not print my pieces leparate. | 
That certain ſtars would, if ſingle, be 
hardly conſpicuous; which, united in a 


narrow compaſs, form a very ſplendid 
conttellation. 
| N 45 XXIII . 


The ways of ballad-fingers, and the 


cries of haltpenny pamphlets, appeared 
ſo extremely humourous, from my lodg- 
ings in Fleet Street, that it gave me pain 
to obſerve them without a companion to 
partake. For, alas! laughter is by no 
means a ſolitary entertainment. 
XXIV. | | 
Had I 4 fortune of eight or ten 
thouſand pounds a year, I would, mes 


thinks, make myſelf a neighbourhood, 


Iwould firit buil! a villagewith a church, 


and people it with inhabitants of ſome 


branch of trade that was ſuitable to the 
country round. IT would then, at pro- 


per diſtances, erect a number of gentcel | 


boxes of about a thouſand pounds a- 
piece, and amule myielt with giving 
them all the advantages they could rea 
ceive from taſte, 'Lncte would I people 
with a ſelect number of well-choſen 
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ſriends, aſſigning to each annually the my. Finally, it is a main ſupport of 
ſum of two hundred pounds for life. fimple reputation. | 

The ſalary ſhould be irrevocable, in XVII.. 
order to give them independency. The It is a maxim with me (and I would 
houſe, of a more precarious tenure, that, recommend it to others alſo, upon the 
in caſes of ingratitude, I might intro- ſcore of prudence) whenever I loſe a 
duce another inhabitant, How plauſi- perſon's tsiendſhip, who generally com- 
ble foever this may appear in fpecula- mences enemy, to engage a freſh friend 
tion, perliaps, a very natural and lively in his place. And this may be beſt ef- 


novel might be tounded upon the in- feed by bringing over ſome of one's 


convenient conſequences of it, when put enemies; by which means one is a gainer, 
in execution. | having the ſame number of friends at 
XXV. lleaſt, if not an enemy the leſs. Such a 
I think, I have obſerved univerſally method of proceeding ſhould, I think, 
that the quarrels of friends in the latter be as regularly obſerved as the diftribu- 
art of life, are never truly reconciled. tion of vacant ribbons, upon the death 
© Male ſarta gratia necquicquam coit. & of knights of the garter. 
© reſcinditur.” A wound in the friend.. . 
ſhip in young perſons, as in the bark of It has been a maxim with me to ad- 
young trees, may be ſo grown over, as mit of an eaſy reconciliation with a per- 
to leave no ſcar. The caſe is very diffe- ſon, whoſe offence proceeded from no 
rent in regard to old perſons and old. depravity of heart : but where I was 
timber. The reaſon of this may beac- convinced it did fo, to forego, for my 
countable from the decline of the ſocial own take, all opportunities ot revenge 2 
paſſions, and the prevalence of ſpleen, to forget the perſons of my enemies as 
ſuſpicion and rancour, towards the lat- much as I was able, and to call to re- 
ter part of life. mamembrance in their place, the more 
5 | XXVI. pPlwKkaſing idea of my friends, I am con- 
There is nothing, to me, more irk- vinced that I have derived no ſmall 


ſome than to hear weak and ſervile peo- ſhare of happineſs from. this principle. g 
le repeat with admiration every ſilly 444 NEE CW 
ſpeech that falls from a mere perſon of I have jen formerly ſo filly as to 
rank and fortune. It is crambe bis cocta. hope, tha every {ervant I had might F' 
The nonſenſe, grows more nauſeous be made a friend: I am now convinced! 
through the medium of their admira- that the nature of ſervitude generally“ 
tion, and ſhews the-venality of vulgar bears a contrary tendency. People's 4 
tempers, which can conſider fortune as characters are to be chiefly collected 9 
the goddeſs of wit. | from their education and place in life: 
| | XXVII. N birth itſelf does but little. King's in I 
What pleaſure it is ro pay one's debts! general are born with the ſame propen- 3 
I remember to have heard Sir T. Lyt- ficies as other men ; but yet it is proba- 2 
telton make the ſame obſervation. It ble, from the licence and flattery that |! | 
ſeems to flow from a combination of attends their education, that they will! 
circumſtances, eachof which is produc- be more haughty, more luxurious, and J 
tive of pleaſure. In the firſt place, it more ſubjected to their paſſions, than 
removes that uneaſineſs which a true any men beſide. I queſtionnot but there 11 
ſpirit feels from dependence and obli- arè many attorneys born with open and | 
gation. It affords pleaſure to the cre- honeſt hearts: but I know not one, that f 
ditor, and therefore gratifies our ſocial has had the leaft practice, who is not , 
affection: it promotes, that future con- ſelſiſh, tricxiſh, and diſingenuous. 80 
fidence, which 1s ſo very intereſting to it is the nature of ſervitude ta diſcard all 
an honeſt mind: it opens 2 prolpect of generous motives of obedience; and to 
being readily ſupplied with what we point out no other than thoſe ſcoundrel 2 2 
want on future occaſions: it leaves a ones of intereſt and fear. There are, 2 
coniciouſneſs of our ow: virtue: 2nd it however ſome exceptions to this rule, 
Is a meaſure we know to be right, both which I know by my own experience. 5 : 
in point of juſtice and of ſound œcono- | | . 
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ESSAY XX 


ON DRESS. 


I. 
RESS, like writing, ſhould never 
appear the effect ot too much itudy 
and application. On this account, I 
have ſcen parts of dreſs, in themſelves 
extremely beautiful, which at the tame 
time 1ubject the wearer to the character 
of toppiſhnets and affectation. 
II. | 

A man's dreſs in the former part of 
life ſhould rather tend to ſet off his per- 
ſon, than to expreſs riches, rank or dig- 
nity: in the latter, the reverie. 

III. 

Extreme elegance in liveries, I mean 
ſuch as is cxpreſt by the more languid 
colours, is altogether abturd. They 
ought to be rather gawdy than genteel ; 


it tor no other rea ion, Yer for this, that 


elegance may more ſtrongiy d ting wiſh 
the appear ance of the gentleman, 
IV. 

It is a point out of doubt nh me, 
that the ladies are molt properly the 
zudges of the men's àreſs, and the men 
of that of the ladles. ä 

V. 

1 think, till thirty, or with ſome a 
little longer, people ſhouid dreis in a 
way that is moit likely to procure the 
love of the oppoiite ſex. 

VI. 


W & . are many modes of dreis, which 


the world eſteems handiome, ck are 
by no means calculated to thew the . u- 
man figure to advantage. 

VII. 

Love can be founded upon nature 
only; or the appearance of it—For this 
reaion, however a peruke may tend to 
loiten tlie human Features, it can very 
ſeldom make amends for the mixture of 


ar tifice which it diſcovers. 


; VII I. 
A rich dreſs adus but little to oh 
beauty of a perion..: It may poi bly 


create a deterence, but that is rather an 
enemy to love: 


0 ä | 
1 45 Lend Conventunt nec in ung j «de morantur 
Bojeftas S amor. Ovip, 
. 


Simplici ity can ſcarce be carried too 


far; prev ided it be not ſo ſingular as to 


excit a degree of ridicule. The ſame 
CAUTION may be requiſite in 1 ecard to the 
value of your + drets.: thouga blen. lor be 
no: neceliary, you mutt remove all ap- 


peurance of poverty : the ladies being 


rarely enough A= Zaclious to acknowledge 
be: auty through. the ditc Full of pover ty. 
Indeed, I bee ve joinetines LUCY INLKIFURE 
grandcur of drets for beauty of — 
X, | 
A perſon's manner is never eaſy, 
whilſt he feels a conicioulnels that he is 
fine. The couniry-tcilow, conſidered 
in {ome lights, appears g genteel; but it 
is not when he is dre: + on Sund aus, wit ll 
a lar ge nolegay in his boom. It is when 
he is zaping, making hay, or when he 


18 hedgi ng in 1118 hurden frock. It is 


then he acts with eale, and thinks him- 
lelt equal to his apparel. 
XI. 

When a man hes run all lengths 
15 imſelf with regard to dreis, there 1s but 
ONE means rematning which can add to 
11s Appearance. And this conſiſts in 
having recourſe to the utmoſt plainneſs 
in his own 1 walk and at the ſame time 
richly garnuhing his footman or his 
horie. Let the ſervant appe ear as fine as 


ever you Pleale; the world muſt always 


conſider the maſter as his fuperior. And 
this is that N 
admired in the belt palnters as well as 
poets; Kaph. iclas well as Virgil: wher 


zmeyphut is left to be tupplied by che 


pes tator” $ and Feaugr's LAT tion. 
XII. 
NMethink 85 apparel thould be rich in 
the lame proportion as it is gay: it 
otherwite carries the appearance of 


jomevhat fubſtantial: in othe Jy words, ; 


Of a greater deiire than ability to make 


72 figur re. 


XIII. 
Perſons ore oftentimes milled in re- 
1 


gard to their choice of dreh, by attend - 
ing to the beauty of colours, rather than 


ſelecting tuch colours as may encrea le 


their own beauty 
XIV. 
I cannot ſec why a perſon ſhould be 


eſtcemed haughty, on account or his 


taſte tor fine cloaths, any mor? than one 
wao diſcovers a tondneis tor birds, 


1 
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flowers, moths, or butterflies. lmagi- 
vation influences both to ſeek amuſement 
in glowing colours ; only the former en- 
deavours to give them a nearer relation 
to himſelf. It appears to me, that a 
perſon may love iplendour without any 
degree ot pride; which is never connected 
with this taſte but when a perſon de- 
mands homage on account of the finery 
he exhibits. Then it ceaſes to be taſte, 
and commences mere ambition. Vet 
the world is not enough candid to make 
this eſſential diſtinction. 

a XV. 

The firſt inſtance an officer gives you 
of his courage, conſiſts in wearing 


_ cloaths infinitely ſuperior to his rank. 


XVI. | | 
Men of quality never appear more 
amiable than when their drets is plain. 
Their birth, rank, title, and its appen- 
dages, are at beſt invidious; andas they 
do not need the aſſiſtance of drels, fo, 


by their diſclaiming the advantage of it, 


they make their ſuperiority ſit more eaſy. 
It is otherwiſe with ſuch as depend alone 
on perſonal merit; and it was from 


AND MANNERS. 


hence, I preſume, that Quin aſſerted he 
could not aiford to go plain. | 
Wi. | 
There are certain ſhapes andphyſiog- 
nomics, of io entirely vulgar a caſt, that 
they could icarce win reſpect even in the 
country, though they were embelliſhed 


with a dreſs as tawdry as a pulpit-cloth. 


-* XVIII. 
A large retinue upon a ſmall income, 


like a large caſcade upon a ſmall ſtream, 


tends to diſcover it's tenuity. 


XIX. | | 
Why are perfumes ſo much decryed ? 
When a perſon on his approach diffules 
them, does he not revive the idea which 
the antients ever entertained concerning 
the deicent of ſuperior beings, * veiled 
© ina cloud of tragrance ?” 
XK, 


The loweſt people are generally the 


firſt to find fault with ſhew or equipage; 
eſpecially that of aperſon lately emerged 
from his obfcurity. They never once 


conſider that he is breaking the ice for 


themſelyes. 


ESSAY XXVI. 


ON WRITING 


I 


LINE writing is generally the effect 


of ſpontaneous thoughts and a la- 
doured ſtyle. 5 
| . 
Tong ſentences in a thort compoſition 
are like large rooms in a little houſe, 
HI. 

The world may be divided into peo- 
ple that read, people that write, people 
that think, and fox. hunters 

SE as „„ 
Inſtead of whining complaints con- 


| e the imagined cruelty of their 


miſtreſſes, if poets would addreſs the 
ſame to their Muſe, they would act 
more agrecably to nature and truth. 
| V. e 
Superficial writers, like the mole, 
often fancy themſelves arb, when they 


are exceeding near the ſur face. 


Vl. | 
« Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis @quam 
« Viribus," 


Authors often fail by printing their 
works on a demi-royal, that ſhould. 


AND BOOKS, 


have appeared on ballad- paper, to make 


their pertormance appear laudable. 

| e e 

There is no word in the Latin lan- 
guage, that ſignifies a female friend. 
Amica' means a miſtreſs ; and per- 
haps there is no friendſhip betwixt the 
ſexes wholly diſunited from a degree of 
love. 5 | | 

os VIII. 

The chief advantage thatancient writ- 
ers can boaſt over modern ones, ſeems 
owing to ſimplicity. Every noble 
truth and ſentiment was expreſſed by 
the former in the natural manner; in 
word and phraſe, ſimile, perſpicuous, 
and incapable of improvement, What 
then remained for later writers but af- 
feRation, witticiſm, and conceit ? 

: XI. 

One can, now and then, reach an 
author's head when hc ſtoops; and, in- 
duced by this circumſtance, afpire to 
meaſure height with him. 
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treatiſe is not always right eſt ubi 


peccat.— Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is 
one inſtance. I mean, the cold recep- 
tion it met with at firſt, 

XI. 

Perhaps, an acquaintance with men 
of genius is rather reputable than ſatis- 
factory. It is as unaccountable, as it 
is certain, that fancy heightens ſenſibi- 
lity; ſenſibility ſtrengthens paſſion; and 
paſſion makes people humouriſts. 
Vet a perton of genius is often ex- 
pected to ſhew more diſcretion than an- 

ther man; and this on account of that 
very vivacity, which is his greateſt im- 


pediment. This happens for want of 


diſtinguiſhing betwixt the fanciful ta- 
lents and the dry mathematical opera- 


tions of the judgment, each of which 


indiſcriminately give the denomination 
of a man of genius. 
155 Ik. | 5 
An actor never gained a reputation 


by acting a bad play, nor a muſician by 


playing on a bad inſtrument. 
| | XIII. 


Poets ſeem to have fame, in lieu of 
They are 


moſt temporal advantages. 
too little formed for buſineſs, to be re- 
ſpected : too often feared or envied, to 


Na XIV. 
Tully ever ſeemed an inſtance to me, 
how tar a man devoid of courage may 
be a ſpirited writer, 9 85 
FZ „ 
One would rather be a ſtump of lau- 
rel than the ſtump of a church- yard 
yew-tree. | 
| | XVI. 
Degere more ferz*.* 


brugh tcems to have had this of Virgil 


in his eye, when he introduces Mits 
Hoyden envying the liberty of a grey- 
hound bitch. | : 

XTH- | 


There is a certain flimzineſs of poetry, A plain narrative of any remarkable 
fact, emphatically related, has a more 


which ſeems expedient in a ſong. 
Dido, as well as Deſdemonaſ, ſeems 


to have been a mighty admirer of ſtrange 


atchievements: | 
3 | 3 Heu! quibus ille 
« Faftntus fatis! quæ bella exbaufta canebat ! 
Si nibi non, &. | 


This may ſhew that Virgil, Shakeſpeare, 
To lead the life of a deat, 


comment. 


and Shafteſbury, agreed in the ſame 
opinion. 
| XIX. 
It is often obſerved of wits, that they 
will loſe their beſt friends for the ſake 


of a joke. Candour may diſcover, that 


it is their greater degree of the love of 
fame, not the lefs degree of their bene- 
volence, which is the cauſe. 

XX, 

People in high or in diſtinguiſhed life 
ought to have a greater circumſpection 
in regard to their moſt trivial actions. 
For inſtance, I faw Mr. Pope—and 
what was he doing when you ſaw him? 
—why, to the beit of my memory, he 
was picking his noſe. | | 

XX?- ns, 

Even Joe Miller in his jeſts has an eye 

to poetical juſtice; generally gives the 


victory or turns the laugh on the ſide of 


merit. No ſmall compliment to man- 
kind! 5 1 
| XXII. 


is originaliy as pedantic an expreſſion 
as to lay he plays a good fiddle. | 
5 . Se 
The firſt line of Virgil ſeems to patter 
like an hail-ſtorm—“ Tyre tu patulæ, “ 


e 


3 . : . 
The vanity and extreme ſelf. love of 
the French is no where more obſervable 
than in their authors; and among theſe, 
in none more chan Boileau; who, beſides 
his rhodomontades, preierves every the 
moſt inizpid reading in uis notes, though 
he have removed it tron tae text tor the 
ſake of one ever ſo much better. 

8 XXV. 


The writer who gives us the beſt idea 


of what may be called the genteel in ſtyle 


and manner of writing, is, in my opi- 


nion, my Lord Shafteſbury. Then Mr. 
Addiſon and Dr. Swift. 


ſtriking effect without the author's 


Long Ne and ſhort ſeem analo- 
gous to Gothic and modern ſtair-cales: 


the former were of ſuch a ſize as our 


heads and legs could barely command ; 
the latter ſuch, that they might com- 
mand half a dozen. Fs 


+ Lord Shafteſbury, 
8 1 think 


To fay a perſon writes a good ſtyle, 
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I think nothing truly poetic, at leaſt 
no poetry worth compoſing, that dees 
not ſtrongly affect one's paſſion: and 
this is but {lender ly effected by 1 8 


allegories, aud lies: 


© Incredulus edi. Hos. 


XXVII. 

A preface very frequently contains 
ſuch a piece of criticiſm, as tends to 
countenance and eſtablith the peculiari- 
ties ot the piece. 

X XVIII. 

I hate a ſtyle, as I do a garden, that 
is wholly flat and regular; that flides 
along like an cel, and never rites to 
what one can call an inequality. 

FYLIX, | | 

It 0 obvious to diicover that imper- 
fect ions of one kind have a vilivie ten- 
dency to produce per fections of another. 
Mr. Pope's bodily diſadvantages muſt 
incline him to a more laborious reals; wa- 
tion of his talent, without which 
fore ſaw that he muſt have languiſhed | in 
obicurity. The advantages of per {on 
are a good deal eſſential to popularity 
in the grave world as well as the gay. 
Mr. Pope, by an unwearied application 
to Poctry, became not only the favour- 
ite of the learned, but allo of the ladies. 

XX. 


Pope, I think, never once mentions 


Frier; though Prior {peaks ſo hand- 


ſomely of Pope 1 in his Alma. One might 
imagine that the latter, indebted as he” 
was 20 the former tor ſuch numberie!s 
deauties, ſhould hav 
poctical obligation. This can only be 
imputed to pride or party-cunning. In 
other words, to ſome modification of 
ſelfiſhneſs. 
„ 


Virgil never mentions Horace, though 


indebted to him far two very well- na- 


tured compliments. 
1 XXXII. 

[Pope ſeems to me the moſt correct 
writer fince Virgil; the greateſt genius 
only, ine Dr yen. = 

| XX XIII. 

No one was ever more fortunate tha 
Mr. Pope in a judicious choice of his 
poctical ſubjects. 

| XXXIV. 

Pope's talent luy remarkable in what 
one may naturally enough term the con- 
_deniation of thoughts. I think, no 
other Engliſh poet ever brought ſo much 


2 readily repaid this | 


AND MANNERS. 


ſenſe into the ſame number of lines wit 
equal ſmoothneſs, eaſe, and poetica 
beauty. Let him who doubts of this 
peruſe his Eflay on Man with attention. 

erhaps, this was a talent from which 
he could not eafily have ſwerved: per- 
haps, he could not have ſufficiently rare- 
fied his thoughts to produce that flim- 
zineſs which is required in a ballad or 
love-ſong. His Monſter of Raguſa and 
his 1 rantlations from Chaucer have 
tome little tendency to invalidate this 
obſervation. 

| ts NAR. 

T Jurſt not have centured Mr. Pope's 
writings in his life-time, you lay. True. 
A writer turrounded with all his fame, 
engaging with another .that is hardly 
known, is a man in armour attacking 
another in his night-gown and ſlippers. 

| XXVVI. 

Pope's religion is' often had very 
advantageous f to his deſcriptive talents, 
as it is no doubt embelliſned with the 
moſt pompous ſcenes and oltentatious 
imagery: for initance, 
© When from the cenſer clouds of,“ 

A XXXVII. 

Pope has made the utmoſt advantage 
of alliteration, regulating it by the 
Pu with the utmoſt ſuccels: 


&c. &c. 
It is an eaſy kind of bea ut. Dryden, 
ſeems to | have borrowed it from Spen ſer. 
RY) VIII. 
Pope has publif] hed fewer foibles than 


any other poct that 1s equally volumi- 
nous. 


Die and endow a college or a cat, 


+. Ni | 
It 1s no doubt extra mely poſſible to 
form an Englith profo. Y3 ; but to a good 


ear it were Almoft tupcrfluous, and to a 


bad one uſelels; this laſt being, I be- 
lieve, never joined wit a poctic g genius. 


It may be joined wich wit; it may be 


connected with | ound) udgment; but is 


ſurely never united with taſte, which is 


the lite and ſoul of poetry. 
XL.. 

Rhymes, in elegant poetry, ſnould 
conliit of ſyllables chat aic long in pro- 
nunciation; uch as are, ear, Ire, ores 

© your; in which a nice ear will find 

more agiecableneis than in theſe⸗ gnat, 
c nets ; knot, nut.“ 
XLII. 

There is a vaſt beauty (to me) in ub. 
ing a word of a particular nature in the 

eig yl tn 
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eighth and ninth ſyllables of an Englith 


verſe, I mean what 1s virtually a dac- 
tyl. For inſtance 


And pikes, the tyrants of the watry pleinsꝰ 
Fer any perſon of an ear ſubſtitute “ li- 

quid, inſtead of © watry, and he will 
find the diſadvantage. Mr. Pope (who 


has improved our verſification through 
a judicious diſpoſition of the paufc) 


ſeems not enough aware of this beauty. 


XLII. 
As to the frequent uſe of alliteration, 
it has probably had it's day. 
11. 


It has ever a good effect when the ſtreſfs 


of the thought is laid upon that word 
which the voice moſt naturally pro- 
nounces with an emphaſi iS. 


IJ nunc Yve. ſas-tecum mecli are, &Cc, Hos. 
c © Quays vellent ethere in aito 
© Nunc & Pau pe. len, &c. VIS. 
0 0 ep, quorum jam mœnia, &c. _ 
Vy RG. 
6 A. ls gravi Janaki „c. Virs, 


Virgil, whoſe very metre appears to af- 


fect one's paſſions, was a maſter of this 


ſecret. 
; -ALIV; 


There are numbers in the world , who 


do not want ſenſe, to make a figure; fo 
much as an opinion of their own abili- 
lies, to put them upon recording their 
obſervations, and allowing them the 
ſame importance which they do to thoſe 
which others print. 
LES 
A good writer cannot with the utmoſt 


ſtudy produce ſome thoughts, which 


will flow from a bad one with eale and 
precipitation. The reverſe i is allo true. 
A bad writer, &c. 

| XLVTI, 

Great wits have ſhort memories,” is 

a proverb; and as ſuch has undoubtedly 
ſome foundation in nature. The caſe 
ſeems to be, that men of genius forget 
thinss of common concern, unimpor t- 
ant facts and circumſtances, which make 
no {light impreſſion in every-day 3 
But ſure it will be found that all wit d 
pon on memory; 1. e. on the NE 

ction of paſſages, either to illuſtrate or 
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contraſt with any preſent occaſion. It 
is probably the fate of a common under- 
ſtanding to forget the very things which 
the man f wit remembers. But an ob- 
livion of thoſe things which almoſt every 
one remembers, renders his cate the 
more remarkable, and thus explains the 
myſtery | 
XLVII. | 

Prudes allow no 0 garter to ſuch bs: 
dies as | Have e tallen a {acrifce to the gen- 
tle paſſions; either becauſe themielves, 
being borne away by the malignant ones, 
per haps never felt the other fo powertul 


becauſe no one has tempted them to 

tranſgreſs that way themieives. It is 

the lame caſe with tome critics, with re- 

gard to the errors ot ingenious writers. 
XL. VIII. 


It Sen with wit and good- nature, 


Taſte 


and good- nature are univer. ally con- 


© Utrum horum mais accipe. 


ne Ged. 


XLIX. 


Voiture's compliments to ladies are 


honeſt on account of their excels. 
TY Es | 
Poetry and con ſumptions are the moſt 
flattering of die; Ales. 
| x; 
Ry per ſon infenſ \Cbly fixes upon 


ſome degree of refinement in his dif- 
courſe, ſome meature of thought Which 


he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wiſe 
to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
caſions one to talk the leſs. 
| II. 
Some men uſe no other means to * 
quire reſpect, than by inſiſting on it; 
and it ſometimes anſwers their purpoſe, 
as it does an highwayman's in regard 
to money. 5 
| LI. | 
There is nothing exerts a genius fs 


much as writing plays: : the reaſon is, 


that the writer puts himſcir in the place 

of every perſon that ſpeaks. | 
LIV. 

Perfect characters in a poem make 


but little better figure than regular hills, 


perpendicular trees „uniform rocks „and 
level ſheets of water, in the formation 
of a landſkip. The reaſon is, they are 
not natural, and moreover want variety. 


* Pope has given numberleſs inſtances of the beauties here pointed out by our author. 
One of them will ſuffice, in this place, to illuſtrate the aſſeriion, 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too /abours, and the words mow? loro. 


as to occalion them any difficulty; or 
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LV. 

Trifles diſcover a character more than 
actions of importance. In regard to the 
former, a perion is off his guard, and 
thinks it not material to uſe diſguiſe. It 
is, to me, no imperfe c hint towards the 
diſcovery of a man's character, to ſay 
he looks as though youmight be certain 

of finding a pin upon his ſleeve. 
LVI. 

A grammarian ſpeaks of firſt and ſe- 
cond perion : a poet of Celia and Cory- 
don: a mathematician of A and B: a 
lawyer of Nokes and Styles. The very 
quinteſſence of pedantry ! 

| | LVII. | 
Shakeſpeare makes his very bombaſt 
_ anſwer his purpole, by the perſons he 
chuſes to utter it. | 
e ag 

A poet, till he arrives at thirty, can 
ſee no other good than a poetical repu- 


* 


very great advantage. 
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ſo much upon account of the ſocial plea- 
ſure, as the credit of it: the former 
would induce them to chuſe perſons of 
leſs capacities, and tempers more con- 
formable. 
| Anl. 
Language is to the underſtanding 
what a genteel motion is to the body; a 
But a perſon 
may be ſuperior to another in under- 
ſtanding, that has not an equal dignity 
of expreſſion; and a man may boait an 
handlomer figure, that is inferior to an- 
other in regard to motion. 
5 nie 
The words no more' have a ſingular 
pathos ; reminding us at once of aſt 
pleaſure and the future excluſion . it. 
333 e | 
Every ſingle obſervation that is pub- 
liſhed by a man of genius, be it ever ſo 
trivial, ſhould be eſteemed of import- 


ance ; becauſe he ſpeaks from his own 
impreſſions: whereas common men pub- 
liſn common things, which they have 


tation. About that æra, he begins to 
diſcover ſome other. e 
LVIX. 
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i | | | The plan of Spenſer's Fairy Queen perhaps gleaned from frivolous writers. 
1 k appears to me very imperfect. His ima- | AER ͤ ] ?àðLͥ 2-4-7. 0 
| x 0 gination, though very extenſive, is yet It is providential that our affectien F 
M ſomewhat leſs ſo, perhaps, than is ge- diminiſhes in proportion as our friends We 

1 nerally allowed ; it one conſiders the fa- power encreaſes. Affection is of leſs 4 


. cility of realizing and equipping forth 
the virtues and vices. His metre has 
ſome advantages, though, in many re- 


importance whenever a perſon can ſup- 
port himſelf. It is on this account that 
younger brothers are often beloved more 


N ſpects, exceptionable. His good- nature than their elders ; and that Benjamin is 
11 { is viſible through every part of his poem. the favourite. We may trace the ſame | 
Up ſ M$; - li His conjunction of the Pagan and law throughout the animal creation, þ 
[177 INES: Chriſtian ſcheme (as he introduces the [AVI | — 
It: | j deitics of both acting ſimultaneouſly) The time of life when fancy predo- W 
ji j J | wholly imexcuiable, Much art and minates, is youth; the ſeaſon when judg- £ 
. Judgment are diſcovered in parts, and ment decides beſt, is age. Poets, there- 
1 j but little in the whole. One may enter- fore, are always, in reſpect of their diſ- 
F TY | tain ſome doubt whether the peruſal of poſition, younger than other perſons : 4 . 
þ- 1s || his monſtrous deſcriptions be not as pre- circumſtance that gives the latter part £ 
| 19.1! judicial to true taſte, as it is advanta- of their lives ſome inconſiſtency, The 
{NF SES eous to the extent of imagination. cool phlegmatic tribe diſcover it in the 
„ Spenſer, to be ſure, expands the laſt; but former. | | 5 
„ then he expands it beyond it's due li- T 0 
| „ mits. After all, there are many favou- One ſometimes meets with inſtances Þ 
f 19 {1 rite paſſages in his Fairy Queen, which of genteel abruption in writers; but I Þ 
R093: will be inſtances of à great and culti- wonder it is not uſed more frequently, 
1 f [19 vated genius mitapplied. as it has a prodigious effet upon the 
e 1 Fs Lx. reader. For inſtance (after Falſtaffs Þ « 
e A poet that fails in writing, becomes diſappointment in ſerving Shallow at -1 
I often a moroſe critic. The weak and in- court) NG 12 
81] 4] e bs 5 4 | | 3 
I "my | f = eee n Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thouſand Bt : 
10 19: j 1 | I Ox. pounds. SHAKESPEARE, 5 
1 People of fortune, perhaps, covet tage When Pandulph commanded Philip Þ 
14 0 a£quaintance of eſtabliſhed writers, not of France to proceed no farther againtt I 
1 855 en oe Td, 
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England, but to ſheath the ſword he had 


drawn at the Pope's own inftigation : 


. © Now it had already coſt Philip eighty 
© thouſand pound in preparations,” 


After the detail of King John's ab- 
ject ſubmiſſion to the Pope's legate: 


* Now John was hated and deſpiſed before,” 


But, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of all may 
be taken from the Scripture, (conclu- 
ſion of a chapter in St. John) 


© Now Barabbas was a robber,” 


A poet hurts himſelf by writing proſe; 


as a race-horſe hurts his motions by 

condeicending to draw in a team. 
OT Es Os 6 

The ſuperior politeneſs of the French 


is in nothing more diſcernible than in 


the phraſes uſed by them and us to ex- 
. preſs an affair being in agitation. The 
former ſays, © Sur Ia tapis;' the latter, 
© Upon the anvil.” Does it not ſhew 


alſo the ſincerity and ſerious face with 


which we enter upon buſineſs, and the 


negligent and jaunty air with which they 


perform even the moſt important? 
There are two qualities adherent to 


the moſt ingenious authors; I do not 
mean without exception. A decent pride 


that will admit of no ſervility, and a 
ſheepiſk baſhfulneſs that keeps their 
worth concealed: the © ſuperbia quæſita 
© mmeritts,” and the © malus pudor, of 
Horace. The one will not ſuffer them 
to make advances to the great; the 
other diſguiſes that merit for which the 
great would feek out them. Add to 
theſe the frequent indolence of ſpecula- 
tive tempers. 5 ” 

e 6 | Ran 

A. poetical genius ſeems the moſt ele- 
gant of youthful accompliſhments ; but 
it is entirely a youthful one. Flights 
of fancy, gaiety of behaviour, ſpright- 


N lineſs of dreſs, and a blooming aſpect, 


conſpire very amicably to their mutual 
embelliſhment ; but the poetic talent has 


nao more to do with age, than it would 


avail his Grace of Canterbury to have a 
knack at country dances, or a genius 


| e enen Hf 
The moſt obſequious Mules, like the 


* Miſſionaries clap a tail to every Indian nation that * them. 


much of their favours. 
| LXxXxIII. 
If you write an original piece, you 
wonder no one ever thought of the beſt 


of ſubjects before you; if a tranſlation, 


of the beſt authors. 
| LXXIV, | 


The antient poets ſeem to value them- 


ſelves greatly upon their power of per- 
petuating the fame of their cotempora- 
ries, Indeed the circumſtance that has 
fixed their language, has been the only 
means of veritying ſome of their vain- 


glorious prophecies. Otherwiſe, the hiſ- 


torians appear more equal to the taſk 
of conferring immortality. An hiſtory 


will live, though written ever ſo indif- 
ferently; and is generally leſs ſuſpect- 


ed, than the rhetorie of the muſes. 
I wonder authors do not diſcoyer how 


much more elegant it is to fix their 


name to the end of their preface, or any 


introductory addreſs, than to the title- 
page. It is, perhaps, for the ſake of 
an F. R. S. or an LL. D. at the end of 


1 | 
1 FL XXVI. 3 | 
It ſhould ſeem, the many lies, diſ- 


cernible in books of travels, may be 


owing to accounts collected from impro- 
per people. Were one to give a cha- 


racter of the Engliſh, from what the 


vulgar act and believe, it would con- 
vey * a ſtrange idea of the Engliſh un- 
derſtanding. an Ep 

5 LXXVII. 7 
Might not the poem on the Seaſons 
have been rendered more © uni,” by giv- 
ing out the deſign of nature in the be- 
ginning of winter, and afterwards con-. 
means aiming at one end > 

| I. XXVIII. 


ſidering all the varieties of ſeaſon as 


Critics muſt excuſe me, if I compare | 


them to certain animals called aſſes; 
who, by gnawing vines, originally 
taught the great advantage of pruning 
them. „„ OG 15 | 
| „  LXXIX, 5 
Every good poet includes a critic ; 
the reverſe will not hold, _ 
| | WS CO 


We want a word to expreſs the Hof- 


pes or Hoſpita of the ancients; among 
them, perhaps, the molt reſpeRtable of 


ad 
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all characters z yet with us tranſlated 


« Hoſt,* which we apply allo to an Inn- 
keeper. Neither have we any word to 
expreſs Amica, as if he thought a wo- 
man always was ſomewhat more or leſs 
than a friend. | 
LXXX1. : | 

I know not where any Latin author 
uſes Ignotos otherwiſe than as obſcure 
perſons, as the modern phraſe im- 


plies, whom nobody knows; yet it 
is uſed differently on Mrs. Is 


monument. 
: © LXXXIIL. ES: 
The philoſopher, who conſidered the 


World as one vaſt animal, could eſteem 


himſelf no other than a louſe upon the 
Hack of it. Z 


; LXXX111. | 
Orators and ſtage-coachmen, when 


the one wants arguments, and the other 
a coat of arms, adorn their cauſe and 


their coaches with rhetoric and flower- 


It is idle to be much aſſiduous in the 


peruſal of inferior poetry. Homer, 


Virgil, and Horace, give the true taſte 
in compoſition ; and a perſon's own 


imagination ſhould be able to ſupply 


the reſt. 5 


In the ſame. manner, it is ſuperfluous 


to purſue inferior degrees of fame. One 
truly ſplendid action, or one well- 


nniſhed compoſition, includes more than 


all the reſults from more trivial perform - 
ances. I mean this for perſons who 


make fame their only motive. 


Very few ſentiments are proper to he 
put in a perſon's mouth, during the firſt 
attack of grief. | | 
Every thing diſguſts, but mere ſim- 
plicity; the ſcriptural writers deſcribe 
their heroes uſing only ſome ſuch phraſe 
as this: © Alas! my brother! O Ab- 


© ſalom, my ſon! my ſon!' &c. The 
lamentation of Saul over Jonathan is 


more diffuſe, but at the ſame time en- 


tirely ſimple. 


Angling is literally deſeribed by 
Martial 15 | 

——Tremuld tiſcem deducere ſets. 

From Ictum firdus ſeems to come the 
Engliſh phraſe and cuſtom of ſtriking 
bargain, | 

I like Ovid's Amours better than his 

Epiſtles. There ſeems a greater variety 


of natural thoughts: whereas, when one 


has read the ſub ject of one of his epiſtles, 
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one foreſees what it will produce in a 
writer of his imagination. | 
The plan of his Elegies, for the moſt 
part well deſigned. The anſwers of 
Sabinus, nothing. 
| Neceſſity may be the mother of lu- 
crative invention; but is the death of 
poetical, SED 
If a perſon ſuſpects his phraſe to be 
ſomewhat too familiar and abject, it 
were proper he ſhould accuſtom himſelf 
to compole in blank verſe ; but let him 
be much upon his guard againſt Antient 
Piſtol's phraſeology. | 5 
Providence ſeems altogether impartial 
in the diſpenſation which beſtows riches | 
upon one and a contempt of riches upon 
another. | 5 | 
Reſpect is the general end for which 
riches, power, place, title, and fame, 
are implicitly deſired. When one is 
poſſeſſed of the end, through any one of 
theſe means, is it not wholly unphiloſo- 
phical to covet the remainder? _ 
Lord Shafteſbury, in the genteel ma- 
nagement of ſome familiar ideas, ſeems 
to have no equal. He diſcovers. an 
eloignment from vulgar phraſes muck 
becoming a perſon of quality. His 
ſketches ſhould be ſtudied, like thoſe of 
Raphael. His Enquiry is one of the 
ſhorteſt and cleareſt ſyſtems of morality. 
The queſtion is, whether you diſtin- 
guiſh me, becauſe you have better ſenſe 
than other people; or whether you ſeem 
to have better ſenſe than other people, 
becauſe you diſtinguiſh me. 1 5 
One feels the ſame kind of diſguſt in 
reading Roman hiſtory, which one does 
in novels, or even epic poetry. We too 
eafily foreſee to whom the victory will 
fall. The hero, the knight-errant, and 
the Roman, are too ſeldom overcome. 
The elegance and dignity of the Ro- 
mans is in nothing more conſpicuous 
than in their anſwers to ambaſſadors. 
There is an important omiſſion in moſt 
of our grammar- chools, through which 
what we read, either of fabulous or real 
hiſtory, leaves either faint or confuſed 


impreſſions. I mean the neglect of old 


geographic maps. Were maps of an- 
tient Greece, Sicily, Italy, &c. in uſe 


there, the knowledge we there acquire 


would not want to be renewed after- 

wards, as is now generally the caſe. 
A perſon of a pedantic turn will ſpend 
five years intranflating, and contending | 
for the beauttes of a worſe poem than he 
might write in five weeks himſelf. ** 
DEED 5 
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ſeem to be authors who wiſh to ſacrifice deities. The puerile attention to chick- 
their whole character of genius to that ens feeding in a morning—And then a 
of learning. piece of gravity : Parva ſunt hec, ſed 


Boileau has endeavoured to prove, in Para iſta non contemnenda, majores 


one of his admirable ſatires, that man noftr: maxim hanc rem faceriunt, 

has no manner of pretence to prefer his It appears from the Roinan hiſtorians, 
faculties before thoſe of the brute crea- that the Romans had a particular vene- 
tion. Oldham has tranſlated him: my ration cor the fortunate, Their epithet 
Lord Rocheſter has imitated him : and 


even Mr. Pope declares of the gods, I am miſtaken, or modern 


That, reaſon raiſe o'er inftint how you can, 


is ti ; : manner. 
In this tis God directs; in that tis man. 5 


Numbers amongſt them have 


Indeed, the Eiſay on Man abounds misfortunes. 

with illuſtrations of this maxim; How different appears antient and 
and it is amazing to find how many modern dialogue, on account of ſuperfi- 
plauſible reaſons may be urged to ſup- cial ſubjects upon which we now gene- 
port it. It ſeems evident that our itch rally converſe. Add to this, the ceremo- 
of reaſoning, and ſpirit of curioſity, pre- nial of modern times, and the number 
cludes more happineſs than it can poſ- of titles with which ſome kings clog and 
fibly advance. What numbers of diſ- encumber converſation. 

eaſes are entirely artificial things, far The celebrated boldneſs of an eaſtern 
from the ability of a brute to contrive! metaphor is, I believe, ſometimes al- 
We diſreliſh and deny ourſelves cheap lowed it for the inconſiderable ſimilitude 


Felix' ſeems ever to imply a favourite 
Rome has generally acted in an oppoſite 


been canonized upon the fingle merit of 


and natural gratifications, through ſpe- 
culative preſciences and doubts about 
the future. We cannot diſcover the de- 
ſigns of our Creator. We ſhould learn 
then of brutes to be ealy under our ig- 
norance, and happy in thole objects that 
ſeem intended, obviouſly, for our hap- 


pineſs : not overlook the flowers of the will ever bring to mind that delightful 


garden, and fooliſhly perplex ourſelves 
with the intricacies of the labyrinth, 


I wiſh but two editions of all books 


whatſoever. One of the ſimple text, 


- publiſhed by a ſociety of able hands; 


another with the various readings, and 
remarks of the ableſt commentators. 
To endeavour, all one's days, to for- 
tify our minds with learning and philo- 
ſophy, is to ſpend ſo much in armour 
that one has nothing left to defend. 
If one would think with philoſophers, 
one muſt converſe but little with the 
vulgar. Theſe, by their very number, 
will force a perſon into a fondneſs for 
appearance, a love of money, a deſire of 
power; and other plebeian paſſions: 


objects which they admire, becauſe they 


have no ſhare in, and have not learning 
to ſupply the place of experience. 
Livy, the moſt elegant and principal 
of the Roman hiſtorians, was, perhaps, 
as ſuperſtitious as the moſt unlearned 


plebeian. We ſee, he never is deſtitute 


ol appearances, accurately deſcribed and 
ſolemnly aſſerted, to ſupport particular 


rents by the interpoſition of exploded 


it bears to it's ſubject. 
The ſtyle of letters, perhaps, ſhould 


not riſe higher than the ſtyle of refined 


converſation, _ 8 1 5 
Love-verſes written without real paſ- 

fion, are often the moſt nauſeous of all 

conceits. Thoſe written from the heart 


ſeaſon of youth, and poetry, and love. 
Virgil gives one ſuch exceſſive plea. 


ſure in his writings, beyond any other 


writer, by uniting the moſt perfect har- 
mony of metre, with the moſt pleating 
ideas or images: | | 
DP ualem wirgineo demeſſum pollice flo em; 
And 
Argentum Pas iuſue api... 


With a thouſand better inſtances. 
Nothing tends ſo much to produce 


drunkenneſs, or even madneſs, as the 


frequent uſe of parentheſes in converſa- 
tion. | - 

Few greater images of impatience, 
than a general ſecing his brave army 
overmatched and cut to pieces, and look . 
ing out continually to ſee his ally ap- 
proach with forces to his aſſiſtance, 
See Shakeſpeare. 


When my dear Percy, when my heart's dear 
.- Harry, | 

Caſt many a northward look to ſee his father 

Bring up his pow'rs—but he did look in vain; 
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all characters; yet with us tranſlated 
« Hoſt,* which we apply allo to an Inn- 
keeper. Neither have we any word to 
expreſs Amica, as if he thought a wo- 
man always was ſomewhat more or lets 
than a friend. NR 
LXXXI. : | 

I know not where any Latin author 
ules Ignotos otherwiſe than as © obſcure 
perſons,' as the: modern phraſe im- 


plies, © whom nobody knows; yet it 


is uled differently on Mrs. L. 8 
monument. | | 
| . 


The philoſopher, who conſidered the | 


world as one vaſt animal, could eſteem 
himſelf no other than a louſe upon the 
hack of it. | 
En + +47 
Orators and ſtage-coachmen, when 


the one wants arguments, and the other 
a coat of arms, adorn their cauſe and 


their coaches with rhetoric and flower- 
AI. | 


= I is idle to be much aſſiduous in the 
peruſal of inferior poetry. 


Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, give the true taſte 


in compoſition ; and a perton's own 


vnazination ſhould be able to ſupply 
the rel. | | ns 

In the ſame manner, it is ſuperfluous 
to purſue inferior degrees of fame. One 


truly ſplendid action, or one well-_ 


anithcd compoſition, includes more than 
all the reſults from more trivial perform - 
ances. I mean this for perſons who 


make fame their only motive. 


Very tew ſentiments are proper to he 


put in a perſon's mouth, during the firit 


attack ot grief. | 
Every thing diſguſts, but mere ſim- 


plicity; the ſcriptural writers deſcribe 


their heroes uſing only ſome ſuch phraſe 
as this: Alas! my brother!' O Ab- 
© ſalom, my ſon! my ſon!' &. The 


lamentation of Saul over Jonathan is 


more diffuſe, but at the ſame time en- 
tirely ſimple. e 

Angling is literally deſcribed by 
Martial _ ND 

——Tremuld fiſcem deducere ſetd. 

From Ifum jzdus ſeems to come the 
Engliſh phraſe and cuſtom of ſtriking a 
bargain. | be 

1 like Ovid's Amours better than his 
Epiſtles. There ſeems a greater variety 


f natural thoughts: whereas, when one 


145 read the ſubject of one of his epiſtles, 
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one foreſees what it will produce in a 
writer of his imagination. | 
The plan of his Elegies, for the moſt 
part well deſigned. The anſwers of 
Sabinus, nothing. 

Neceſſity may be the mother of lu- 
crative invention; but is the death of 
poetical. 

If a perſon ſuſpects his phraſe to be 
ſomewhat too familiar and abject, it 
were proper he ſhould accuſtom himſelf 
to compole in blank verſe ; but let him 
be much upon his guard againſt Antient 
Piſtol's phraſeology. | | 

Providence ſeems altogether impartial 


in the diſpenſation which beſtows riches 


upon one and a contempt of riches upon 
another. 


Reſpect is the general end for which 


riches, power, place, title, and fame, 
are implicitly deſired. When one is 


poſſeſſed of the end, through any one of 
theſe means, is it not wholly unphiloſo- 
phical to covet the remainder? 
Lord Shafteſbury, in the genteel ma- 
nagement of ſome familiar ideas, ſeems 
to have no equal. He diſcovers an 
eloignment from vulgar phraſes muck 
becoming a perſon of quality. His 
ſketches ſhould be ſtudied, like thoſe of 
Raphael. His Enquiry is one of the 
ſhorteſt and cleareſt ſyſtems of morality, 
The queſtion is, whether you diſtin- 
guiſh me, becaule you have better ſenfe 
than other people; or whether you ſeem 
to have better ſenſe than other people, 
becauſe you diſtinguiſh me. | 
One feels the ſame kind of diſguſt in 
reading Roman hiſtory, which one does 
in novels, or even epic poetry. We too 
eaſily foreſee to whom the victory wil! 
fall. The hero, the knight-errant, and 
the Roman, are too ſeldom overcome. 
The elegance and dignity of the Ro- 
mans is in nothing more conſpicuous 
than in their anſwers to ambaſſadors. 
There is an important omiſſion in moſt 
of our grammar-lchools, through which 
what we read, either of fabulous or real 
hiſtory, leaves either faint or confuſed 
impreſſions. I mean the neglect of old 
geographic maps. Were maps of an- 
tient Greece, Sicily, Italy, &c. in uſe 
there, the knowledge we there acquire 
would not want to be renewed atter- 
wards, as is now generally the caſe. 
A perſon of a pedantic turn will ſpend 
five years in tranſlating, and contending 
for the beauties of a worſe poem than he 


might write in five weeks himſelf. There ö 
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ſeem to be authors who wiſh to ſacrifice 
their whole character of genius to that 
of learning. 

Boileau has endeavoured to prove, in 
one of his admirable ſatires, that man 
has no manner of pretence to prefer his 
faculties before thoſe of the brute crea- 
tion. Oldham has tranſlated him: my 
Lord Rocheſter has imitated him: and 
even Mr. Pope declares 


That, reaſon raiſe o'er inſtind how you can, 


In this "tis God directs; in that tis man. 


Indeed, the Eiſay on Man abounds 
with illuſtrations of this maxim ; 
and it is amazing. to find how many 
plauſible reaſons may be urged to ſup- 
port it. It ſeems evident that our itch 
of reaſoning, and ſpirit of curioſity, pre- 
cludes more happineſs than it can poſ- 
ſibly advance. What numbers of diſ- 


eaſes are entirely artificial things, far 


from the ability of a brute to contrive ! 
We diſreliſn and deny ourſelves cheap 
and natural gratifications, through ſpe- 
culative preſciences and doubts about 
the future. We cannot diſcover the de- 
ſigns of our Creator. We ſhould learn 


then of brutes to be eaſy under our ig- 


norance, and happy in thoſe objects that 
ſeem intended, obviouſly, for our hap- 
pineſs : not overlook the flowers of the 
garden, and fooliſhly perplex ourſelves 
with the intricacies #4 the labyrinth, 


I wiſh but two editions of all books 


whatſoever. One of the ſimple text, 
publiſhed by a ſociety of able hands; 
another with the various readings, and 
remarks of the ableſt commentators. 
To endeavour, all one's days, to for- 
tify our minds with learning and philo- 
ſophy, is to ſpend ſo much in armour 


that one has nothing left to defend. 


If one would think with philoſophers, 


one mult converſe but little with the 
# vulgar. 
will force a perſon into a fondneſs for 


Theſe, by their very number, 


appearance, a love of money, a deſire of 
power; and other plebeian paſſions: 


have no ſhare in, and have not learning 


to ſupply the place of experience. 


Livy, the moſt elegant and principal 


of the Roman hiſtorians, was, perhaps, 
as ſuperſtitious as the moſt unlearned 
plebeian. We ſee, he never is deſtitute 


Jol appearances, accurately deſcribed and 
ſolemnly aſſerted, to ſupport particular 
rents by the interpoſition of exploded 
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deit:es. The puerile attention to chick- 
ens feeding in a morning—And then a 
piece of gravity : Parva ſunt hec, jed 
parwa iſia non contemnenda, mares 
noftr: max mem banc rem facerunt. 
It appears from the Roinanhiſtorians, 
that the Romans had a particular vene- 
ration ior the fortunate. Their epithet 
Felix' ſeems ever to imply a favourite 
of the gods. I am miſtaken, or modern 
Rome has generally acted in an oppoſite 
manner. Numbers amongſt them have 
been canonized upon the fingle merit of 
misfortunes. | | 


How different appears antient and 


modern dialogue, on account of ſuperfi- 


cial {ſubjects upon which we now gene- 


nial of modern times, and the number 
of titles with which ſome Kings clog and 
encumber converſation. 


The celebrated boldneſs of an eaſtern 


rally converſe. Add to ihis, the ceremo- 


metapnor is, I believe, ſometimes al- 


lowed it for the inconſiderable ſimilitude 
it bears to it's ſubject. | | 


The ſtyle of letters, perhaps, ſhould | 


not rife higher than the ſtyle of refined 
converſation, %%; ᷑ Tb 
Love-verſes written without real paſ- 


fion, are often the molt nauſeous of all 


conceits. Thoſe written from the heart 


will ever bring to mind that delighttul 
ſeaſon of youth, and poetry, and love. 


Virgil gives one ſuch exceſſive pleas 


ſure in his writings, beyond any other 
writer, by uniting the moſt perfect har- 
mony of metre, with the molt pleaſing 
ideus or images: 


alem wirgineo demeſſum pollice fiorem; 
And ; 
 Argentum Pat reſcoe „ 


With a thouſand better inſtances. 
Nothing tends ſo much to produce 
drunkenneſs, or even madneſs, as the 
frequent uſe of parentheſes in converla- 
I Fon „ : 
Few greater images of impatience, 
than a general ſecing his brave army 
overmatched and cut to pieces, and look 
ing out continually to lee his ally ap- 
proach with forces to his aſſiſtance, 
See Shakeſpeare. | 0 


When my dear Percy, when my heart's dear 
Harry, 
Caſt many a northward look to ſee his father 


Bring up his pow'rs but he did look in vain; 
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XXVII. 


' BOOKS, &c. 


IMILEs, drawn from odd circum- 

ſtances and effe&s ſtrangelyacciden- 
tal, bear a near relation to falſe wit. 
The beſt inſtance of the kind is that ce- 
lebrated line of Waller: 


He graſp'd at love, and filled his hend with 

Virgil diſcovers leſs wit, and more 
taſte, than any writer in the world. 
Some inſtances. | 


Lorgumqꝗue bibchat amorem. 


What Lucretius ſays of the Faita 
Aoctrinææ ſapisutum templu.— The temples 


of philoſophers—appears in no {ſenſe 


more applicable than to a ſnug and eaſy 
charriot: „ | 
Piſpicere unde gueas alios, paſimgue widere 

Hrrare, atque viam palantes quœi re vite. 

i. e. From whence you may look down 

upon toot-paſſengers, tee them wander- 


ing on each ſide you, and pick their way 


through the dirt: 


| —— Seriouſly 
From learning's tow'ring height to gaze 
around, | OR 
And fee plebian ſpirits range below, 
There is a fort of maſonry in poetry, 
wherein the pauſe repreſents the joints of 
building; which ought in every line and 
courſe to have their diſpoſition varied, 
'The difference betwixt a witty writer 
and a writerof taſte is chiefly this. The 
former is negligent what ideas he intro- 
duces, ſo he joins them ſurpritngly. 
The latter is principally careful what 
images he introduces, and ſtudies fim- 
plicity rather than ſurprize in his man- 
ner of introduction. | 
It may in ſome meaſure account for 
the difference of taſte in the reading of 
books, to conſider the difference of our 
ears for muſic, One is not pleaſed 
without a perfect melody of ſtyle, be 
the ſenſe what it will: another, of no 
ear for muſic, gives to ſenſe it's full 
weight without any deduction on ac- 
count of harſhneſs. | 


Harmony of period and melody of 
ſtyle have greater weight than 1s general. 


ly imagined in the judgement we pals 
upon writing and writers. As a proof 
of this, Jet us reflect, what texts of 
Scripture, what lines in poetry, or what 
periods we molt remember and quote; 


either in verſe or proſe, and we ſhall find 


them to be only muſical ones. 


I wonder the ancient mythology never 


ſhews Apollo en2moured of Venus; 


conſideringthe remarkable deference that 


wit has paid to beauty in all ages. The 
Orientals act more conſonantly, when 
they ſuppoſe the nightingale enamoured 
of the role ; the mott harmonious bird of 
the faireſt and moſt delightful flower. 
Hope is a flatterer: but the moſt up- 
right of all paraſites ; for ſhe frequents 


the poor man's hut as well as the palace 


of his ſuperior. 


What is termed humour in proſe, I 
conceive, would be conſidered as bur- . 
leſque in poetry: of which inſtances 


may be given. | | 
Perhaps, burleſque may be divided 


into ſuch as turns chiefly upon the 


thought, and ſuch as depends more upon 
the expreſſion z or we may add a third 
kind, conſiſting in thoughts ridiculouſly 


dreſſed in language much above or below] 


their dignity. . : „ 
The Splendid Shilling of Mr. Phil- 

lips, and the Hudibras of Butler, are 
the moſt obvious inſtances. Butler, 
however, depended much upon the lu— 
dicrous effect of his deuble rhimes. In 
other reſpects, to declare my own ſenti— 
ments, he 1s rather a witty writer than 
a humorous one. e 
Scenes below verſe, merely verſified 
lay claim to a degree of humour. 

_ Switt in poetry deſerves a place ſome- 


Where betwixt Butler and Horace. He 


has the wit of the former, and the grace- 
ful negligence which we find in the lat- 
ter's epiſtles and ſatires. I believe, few 
people diſcover leſs humour in Don 
Quixote than myſelf. For beſide the 
general ſameneſs of adventure, whereby 
it is eaſy to foreſee what he will do on 
moſt occaſions, it is not ſo eaſy to rail: 
a laugh from the wild atchievements of 
a madman. The natural paſſion in that 


caſe is pity, with ſome {mall portion off 
mir} Pg 
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mirih at moſt. Sancho's character is 
indeed comic; and, were it removed 
from the romance, would diſcover how 
little there was of humour in the charac- 
ter of Don Quixote. 
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It is a fine ſtroke of Cervantes, when 
Sancho, ſick of his government, makes 
no anſwer to his comforters, but aims 


directly at his ſhoes and ſtockings, 


ESSAY XXVII.. 
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2 3 
AHE arguments againſt pride drawn 
ſo frequently by our clergy from 


cataſtrophe of our nature, are extremely 

trifling and inſignificant. 

proud as a ſpecies, but as an individual; 

not as comparing himſelf with other 
beings, but with his tellow-creatures, 

| II. 5 
T have ofter. *nought that people draw 
many of their ideas of ane; in 


regard to proportion, co our, &c. from 


their own perſons. 
Il. | 
It is happy enough that the ſame vices 
which impair one's fortune, frequently 
rum our conſtitution, that the one may 
not ſurvive the other. 
x | | IV. 

Deference often ſhrinks and withers 
as much upon the approach of intimacy, 
as the ſenſitive plant does upon the touch 
of one's finger. | 

The word Folly is, perhaps, the pret- 
tieſt word in the language. Amuſement 
and Diverſion are good well-meaning 
words: but Paſtime is what never ſhould 
be uſed but in a bad-ſenſe: it is vile to 
fay ſuch a thing is agreeable, becauſe it 


helps to paſs the time away. 


| VI. 

Dancing in the rough is one of the 
moſt natural expreſſions of joy, and co- 
incides with jumping. When it is re- 
gulated, it is merely cum ratione in- 


famre, 


: | * En. 
A. plain, downright, open-hearted 


+ fellow's converſation, is as inſipid, ſays 


Sir Plume, as a play without a plot; it does 
notafford one the amuſement of thinking. 
IK VIII. | 
The fortunate have many paraſites : 
Hope is the only one that vouchſafes at- 
tendance upon the wretched and the 


peggar. 15 


Man is not 


K. 


A man of genius miſtaking his talent 
loſes the advantage of being diſtin- 
the general infirmity, circumſtances, and 


guiſhed ; a fool of being undiſtinguiſhed. 
e | 
Jealouſy is the fear or apprehenſion 
of tuperiority : Envy our uneaſinels 
under it. | 
XI. 


What ſome people term Freedom is 


nothing elſe than a liberty of ſaying and 
doing diſagreeable things. It is but cax- 
rying the notion a little higher, and it 
would require us to break and have a 
head broken reciprocally without ot- 
tence. 1 | ibs 

| XII. 


I cannot ſee why people are aſnameck 


oak 1 JT | 7 
to acknowledge t!.-ir paſhon for popu 


larity. The love of popularity is tac 


loved. 


love of being belove 
> XIII. 


The ridicule with which ſome people 


affect to triumph over their ſuperiors, is 


as though the moon under an eclipie 


ſhould pretend to laugh at the ſun. 
xv. 

Zealous men are ever diſplaying to 
you the ſtrength of their belief. while 
judicious men are ſhewing you the 
grounds of it, . | 

ET; EO 

I conſider your very teſty and quar- 
relſome people, in the ſame light as | 
do a loaded gun; which may by acci- 
dent go off and kill one, | 

„„ N. | 

I am afraid humility to genius is as 
an extinguiſher to a candle. 

: TT oy 

Many perſons, when exalted, aſſume 
an infolent humility, who behaved be- 
fore with an inſolent haughtineſs. 

XVIII. | PID 
Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, 
merely becauſe their accuſers would be. 
proud themſelves if they were in their 
places, | 
| 'X1X, Men 
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XIX., 
Mlaen of fine parts, they ſay, are often 
proud; I anſwer, dull people are ſel- 
dom ſo, and both act upon an appear- 
ance of reaſon, 
: „ 

It was obſerved of a moſt accompliſh- 
ed lady, that ſne was withal ſo very mo- 
deſt, that one ſometimes thought ſhe 


neglected the praiſes of her wit, becauſe 


ſhe could depend on thoſe of her beauty ; 
at other times, that the ſlighted thoſe of 
her beauty, knowing ſhe might rely on 


_ thoſe of her wit. 


The only difference betwixt wine and 
ale ſeems to be that of chemic and ga- 


lenic medicines. 

- XII. 1 

It is the reduplication or accumula- 
tion of compliments, that gives them 
their agreeableneſs: I mean, when, 


feeming to wander from the ſubject, you 
return to it again with greater force. As 

a common inſtance: I with it was ca- 
pable of a preciſe demonſtration how 


much I eſteem, love, and honour you, 


beyond all the rich, the gay, the great, 


of this fublunary ſphere: but I be- 
« lieve that both diviaes and laymen will 


© agree that the ſublimeſt and moſt va- 
© luable truths are oftentimes leaſt ca- 
_ © pable of demonſtration,” | 


> "XXIt1; 1 
It is a noble piece of policy that is 
uſed in ſome arbitrary governments, 
(but ſuitable to none other) to inſtil it 
into the minds of the people, that their 
Great Duke knoweth all things. 
e "NNE 
In a heavy oppreſſive atmoſphere, 
when the ſpirits ſink too low, the beſt 
cordial 1s to read over all the letters of 
one's friends. 5 | 
| SI © © : 
Pride and modeſty are ſometimes 


found to unite together in the {ſame cha- 


racer : and the mixture is as ſalutary as 
that of wine and water. The worſt 
combination I know is that of avarice 


and rl. as the former naturally ob- 


ſtructs the good that pride eventually 


| produces. What I mean is » EXpence. 


XXVI. 

A great many tunes, by a variety of 
circumrotatory flouriſhes, put one in 
mind of alark's deicent to the ground. 
XXVII. 

People frequently ule this expreſſion, 
© I aminclined to think ſo and ſo;' not 
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conſidering that they are then ſpeaking 
the moſt literal of all truths. 
XXVIII, f 
The firſt part of a newſpaper which 
an ill natured man examines, is, the lift 
of bankrupts, and the bills of morta- 


ty: 


| XXIX. | 
The chief thing which induces men of 
ſenſe to uſe airs of ſuperiority, is the 
eontemplation of coxcombs ; that is, 
conceited fools; who would otherwiſe 


run away with the men of ſenſe's pri- 


vileges. 1 
„ XXX. | 
To be entirely engroſſed by antiquity, 
and as it were eaten up with ruſt, is a 
bad compliment to the preſent age. 
XXXI1, | 


Aſk to borrow ſixpence of the Muſes, 
and they tell you, at preſent they are 


out of caſh, but hereafter they will fur- 
nith you with five thouſand pounds, 
„„ 5 
The argument againſt reſtraining our 


paſſions, becauſe we ſhall not always 


have it in our power to gratify them, is 
much ſtronger tor their reſtraint, than 
it is for their indulgence. | 

| XX XIII. 


Few men, that would cauſe reſpe& 


and diſtance merely, can ſay any thing 
by which their end will be fo effectually 
anſwered as by ſilence. | 
E XXXEF< | 
There is nothing more univerſally 
commended than a fine day; the reaſon 


is, that people can commend it without 


ENVY. | 
xxxv. 


One may, modeſtly enou gh, calculate 


1 
one's appearance for reſpect upon the 


road, where reſpect and convenience fo 


_ remarkably coincide. 


Although a man cannot procure him- 
ſelf a title at pleaſure, he may vary the 


appellation he goes by, contiderably, 


As, from Tom, to Mr. Thomas, to 
Mr. Muſgrove, to Thomas Muſgrove, 
Eſquire. And this by a behaviour of 
reſerve, or familiarity. 

| XXXVII. 

For a man of genius to condeſcend in 
converſation with vulgar people, gives 
the ſentation that a tall man feels on be- 
ing forced to ſtoop in a low room. 

XXXVIIL. 

There is nothing more univerſally 
preyalent than flattery, Perſons, who 
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diſcover the flatterer, do not always 
diſapprove him, becauſe he imagines 
them conſiderable enough to deſerve his 
applications. It is a tacit fort of com- 
pliment that he eſteems them to be ſuch 
as are worth his while to flatter : 


© And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
© He ſays he does, being then moſt flattered.” 
| | SHAKESPEARE, 
XXXIX. e 
A perſon has ſometimes more public 
than private merit. Honorio and his fa- 


mily wore mourning for their anceſtor; 


but that of all the world was internal 
and ſincere. | 

Your plain domeſtic people, who talk 
of their humility and home-telt ſatisfac- 


tions, will in the {ame breath diſcover 
how much they envy a ſhining charac- 


ter. How is this conſiſtent? | | 
© You are prejudiced,” ſays Pedanti- 


cus; I will not take your word, or 


your character of that man. But 
© the grounds of my prejudice are the 
© ſource of my accuſation. 

A proud man's intimates are 


gene- 


rally more attached to him, than the man 


of merit and humility can pretend his to 
Be. 
A. E-_, 
The ſituation of a king is fo far from 
being miſerable, as pedants term it; that, 


if a perſon have magnanimity, it is the 
Happieſt I know ; as he has aſſuredly the 
moſt opportunities of diſtinguiſhing me- 


Tit, and conferring obligations. 
Contemptæ deminus ſplendidior rei. 


A man, a gentleman, evidently ap- 


pears more conſiderable by ſeeming to 
deſpiſe his fortune, than a citizen and 
mechanic by his endeavours to magnity 
it, 5 

2 85 XLII. f | 

What man of ſenſe, for the benefit of 
coal-mines, would be plagued with col- 
liers converſation ! 2 

XLII. | 


Modeſty makes large amends for the 


pain it gives the perſons who labour un- 
der it by the prejudice it affords every 
worthy perſon in their favour, 

| : XLIII. 

Third thoughts often coincide with 


the firſt, and are generally the beſt 
grounded. We firit reliſh nature and 
the country; then artificial amuſements, 
and the city; then become impatient to 
retire to the country again. 


The reaſon is, the former pays a 
greater compliment in his condeſcen- 


juſtice. 
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XLIV. 

While we labour to ſubdue our paſ- 
ſions, we ſhould take care not to extin- 
guiſh them. Subduing our paſſions, is 
diſengaging ourſelves from the world; to 
which, however, whilſt we reſide in it, 
we muſt always bear relation; and we 
may detach ourſelves to ſuch a degree as 
to paſs an uſeleſs and inſipid life, which 
we were not meant to do. Our exiſtence 
here is at leaſt one part of a ſyſtem. 

A man has generally the good or ill 
qualities which he attributes to mankind 

| 1 XLV. 

Anger and the thirſt of revenge are 2 
Kind of fever. Fighting, and law-ſuits, 
bleeding ; at leaſt, an evacuation. The 


latter occaſions a diſſipation of money; 


the former of thoſe fiery ſpirits which: 
cauſe a preternatural fermentation, 
| | XVI. 
Were a man of pleaſure to arrive at 
the full extent of his ſeveral wiſnes, he 
muſt immediately feel himſelf miſerable. 
It is one ſpecies of deſpair to have no 
room to hope for any addition to one's 
happineſs. | 0 
His following wiſh muſt then be to 


wiſh he had ſome freſh object for his 


wiſhes. A ſtrong argument chat our 

minds and bodies were both meant to be 

for ever active. | n 8 
. XEVIE. - | 

I have ſeen one evil underneath the 


ſun, whick gives me particulur mortifi- 


cation. 
The reſerve or ſhyneſs of men of ſenſe 


generally confines them to a «ſmall ac- 


quaintance : and they find numbers their 
avowed enemies, the ſimilarity of whoſe 
taſtes, had fortune brought them once» 
acquainted, would have rendered theta 


| their fondeſt friends. 


| Es NT oy 
A mere relator of matters of fa, is 


fit only for an evidence in a court of 


ED fd OT CO 

If a man be of ſuperior dignity to a 
woman, a woman is ſurely as much ſu- 
perior to a man that is effeminated. 
Lilly's rule in the grammar has well 


enough adjuſted this iubordination. 


The maſculine is more worthy than 
© the feminine, and the feminine more 
© wothy than the neuter.“ | | 
A gentleman of fortune will be often 
complaining of taxes; that his eſtate is 
inconſiderable; that he can never make 
N | ls 
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ſo much of it as the world is ready to 
imagine. A mere citizen, on the other 
hand, is always aiming to ſhew his 


riches? ſays, that he employs fo many 


hands ; he keeps his wite a chaiſe and 
one; and talks much of his Chineſe or- 
naments at his paltry cake-houſe in the 
country. They both aim at praiſe, but 
of a very diſtinct kind. Now, ſuppoſ- 
ing the Cit worth as much in money as 
the other is in land, the Gentleman ſure- 
ly chuſes the better method of oſtenta- 


tion, who conſiders himſelf as ſuperior to 


his fortune, than he who ſeems to look 


up at his fortune, and conſequently ſets 


himſelf beneath it. 
| as 7 ot 
The only kind of revenge which a 
man of ſenſe need take upon a ſcoun- 
drel, is, by a ſeries of worthy behaviour, 


to force him to admire and eſteem his 


enemy, and yet irritate his animoſity, by 
declining a reconciliation. As Sir Fohn 
Falſtaff might ſay, turning even quar- 
* rels to commodity.” | 
1 VVVVVñ— EP Þ 
It is poſſible, by means of glue, to 
connect two pieces of wood together; by 
a powerful cement, to join marble j by 
the mediation of a prieſt, tounite a man 
and woman; but of all aſſociations, the 
moſt effectual is betwixt an idiot and a 
knave. They become in a manner in- 
corporate. The former ſeems ſo framed 
to admire and idolize the latter, that the 
latter may ſeize and devour him as his 


proper prey. TO 
LIN. 7 


The ſame degree of penetration that 


ſhews you another in the wrong, ſhews 

him allo, in reſpect to that inſtance, your 

inferior: hence the obſervation, and the 
real fact, that people of clear heads are 

what the world calls opinionated. 

| 7 A | 


There is none can baffle men of ſenſe, 


but fools, on whom they can make no 
impreſſion. 3% ͤũ 7ù IPZ 
5 -4v. - 

The regard one ſhews ceconomy, is 


like that we ſhew an old aunt who is to 


leave us ſomething at laſt. Our beha- 
viour on this account is as much con- 
ſtrained as that . | 
Of one well-ftutizd in the fad oftent 
To pleaſe his granam.“ SHAKESP, 
IE: LVI. | x 
Faſhion is a great reſtraint upon your 
perſons of taſte and ye who would 
otherwile, in the moſt trifling inſtances, 
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be able to diſtinguiſh themſeves from 
the vulgar, | 


5 LVIL. 
A writer who pretends to poliſh the 
human underſtanding, may beg by the 
ſide of Rutter's chariot, who ſells a povr- 
der for the teeth. | 

The difference there is betwixt honour 
and honeſty, feems to be chiefly in the 
motive. The mere honeſt man does that 
from duty, which the man of honour 
does for the fake of character. 

I, LIx. 

The proverb ought to run—* A foo! 
© and his words are ſoon parted; a man 
of genius and his money? | 

„„ „ 

A man of wit, genius, learning, is 
apt to think it ſomething hard, that men 


of no wit, no genius, no learning, ſhould. 


have a greater ſhare of wealth and ho- 
nours; not conſidering that their own 
accompliſhment ought to be reckoned 
to them as their equivalent. It is no 
reaſon that a perſon worth five thouſand 
pounds, ſhould on that account have a 
claim to twenty, = 9 
VV | 

A wife ought in reality to love her 

huſband above all the world; but this 


preference I think ſhould, in point of 
politeneſs, ' be concealed. 


The reaſon 
18, that it is diſguſting to ſee an amiable 
woman monopolized ; and it is eaſy, by 
proper management, to wave (all I con- 
tend for) the appearance. 

| „ 


There are ſome wounds given to re- 


putation, that are like the wounds of an 
envenomed arrow: where we irritate and 
enlarge the orifice, while we extract the 
bearded weapon; yet cannot the cure be 
compleated otherwiſe. 
EI INES * . 306 

Amongſt all the vain-glorious pro- 
feſſors of humility, you find none that 
will not diſcover how much they envy a 


ſhining character; and this either bycen- | 
ſuring it themſelves, or ſhewing a fatiſ- þ 
faction in ſuch as do. Now there is this | 
advantage at leaſt arifing from ambition? 
that it diſpoſes one to diſregard a thou- | ; 
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ſand inſtances of middling grandeur; 
and reduces on's emulation to the nar-f: 
row Circle of a few that blaze. It is“ 
hence a convenient diſpoſition in a coun- 
4 
as are merely richer, keep fine 
horſes, a table, footmen ; make a decent 
| | figure}: 


eee one is encompaſſed with 
ſuch 
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fgure as rural eſquires ; yet, after all, 
dilcover no more than an every- -day ple- 


beian character. Theie a perſon of 
little ambition might envy; but another 
of a more extenſive one may, in any 


kind of circumttances, diſregard. 


LXIV. 


It is with ſome men as with 5 | 


horſes : what-is eſteemed ſpirit in them, 
proceeds from tear. This was un- 
doubtecly. the ſource of that ſeeming 
ſpirit d1:covered by Tully, in regard to 
his antagoniſt M. Antony. He knew 
he muit deſtroy Em, or be deſtroyed 
himſelf. | 
LXV. 

The ſame qualities, joined with vir- 

tue, often turniſh out a great man, 


which, united with a different princi- 


ple, turniſh out an Highwayman; I 
mean, courage and ſtrong g paiſions. And 
they may both join in che lame exprei- 
ſion, though with a meaning lomewhat 
varied 
Tentanda via eſt, qua me guopur alan, 172 
Tollere humo, 
i.e. Be promoted, or be hanged.” 
LXVI. 
True Honour is to honeſty, what the 


court of Chancery is to common 1 


- LXVII. 

Miifers, as death approaches, are 
heaping up a cheſt of reaſons to Rand 
in more awe of him. 

ER 3936 

A man ſooner finds out his own 
foibles in a (ranger, than any Other 
foibles. | 

LXIX 

It is fav ourable 3 on the fide of 
learning, that if an hiſtorian mentions a 
good author, it does not ſeem abiurd to 
{tile him a great man: whereas the {ime 
phraſe would not be allowed to a mere 
illiterato nobleman. 

LY 

It is leſs veonderful to ſee a wretched 

man commence an hero, than an happy 


one. 


LXXT; 

An high-ſpirit has often Ga diffe- 
rent and even contrary effects. It ſome- 
times operates no otherwiſe than like the 
Vis inertiæ; at others, it induces men to 
buſtle and make their part good among 
their ſuperiors. As Mr. Pope ſays 


Some plunge in buſineſs, ethers ſave their 
croyns. 


the etficacy of money. 
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It is by no means les forcible, when 

it withdraws 4 min from the company 
of thoſe with whom he cannot converſe 

on equal terms; it lads hin into ſoli- 
tude, that, if he caundt Appear LNeir 
equal, he may at leuft conceal his infe- 
riority. 1: 18 jullen, vbit nate, di jdains 
ful, h aughty, in. 15 leſs a degree than 
the othei z hut is, perhaps, more gen- 
teel, and lets citizen-like. Sometimes 


the other ſucceeds, and then it is eſteem- 


ed pretcrabie; but, in caſe it fail, it not 


only expoſes a perion'smeanne:s, but his 


impatience under it; both ot which the 
reſerved ſpirit is able to diſguiic—but 
then it ſtands no chance of 1 removing. 
Pudor mals ulcera celat. 

LXXII. 


Every ſingle inſtance of a friend's in⸗ 


fincerity encreates our dependence on 
It makes one 
covet what produces an external reſpect, 
when one is dilappointeche of that which 
is internal and tincere. This, perhaps, 
with decaying paſlions, contributes to 
render age covetous. 
0109088 

When phyſicians writs. of diſeaſes, 
the prognoſtics and the di gnoſtics, the 
iymptoms and the paroxyims, the, give 
one fatal apprchenſions tor every ache 
about us. When they, come to treat of 


medicines and applications, you ſeem to 


have no other difficulty but to decide by 


which means you would recover. In 


ſhort, to give the preterence between a 
linkus and an apozem. 
LYXXIV> 
One ſhould no more truſt to the ill 
of moſt apothe Cart es, than one would aſk 
the opinion of their pettle and mortar z 
yet both are uſeful in their way. 


7 3 
9a; 


r 


J believe there was never fo reſerved 
ad. ſolit: ny, but felt ſome degree of plea- 
fare at the hrit glim Die. bf an human 


figure. The ſoul, however unconicious - 
of it's ſocial bias in 2 crowd, will in fo- 


litude fee ſome attraction raids the 
firſt perton that we meet. 

| LXXV I: 

In courts, the motion of the body 1s. 
eaſy, and thoſe of the ſoul conſtrained: 
in the country, the geſtures of the body 
are conrained, and tho! of the lou! ſu- 
pine and careleſs. 

LXXVII. 
One ma y calily enough guard Jagainſt 
: ambition 
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ambition till ive-and-twenty. It is not 
ambition's day. | 
t LXXVIII. 

It ſhould ſeem that indolence itſelf 
would incline a perſon to be honeſt; as 
it requires infinitely greater pains and 
contrivance to be a knave, 

; | LXXIX. . 
Perhaps ruſtics, boors, and eſquires, 
make a principal figure in the country, 
as inanimates are always allowed to be 
the chiet figures in a landſkip. 
"LXXX« . 
Titles make a greater diſtinction than 


is almoſt tolerable to a Britiſh ſpirit. 


They almoſt vary the ſpecies ; yet as 
they are oitentimes conterred, ſcem not 
ſo much the reward, as the ſubſtitutes 
of merit, | 
55 LNIXI. 
What numbers live to the age of fifty 
or ſixty years, yet, if eſtimated by their 


merit, are not worth the price of a chick, 


the moment it is hatched. 
„ NAX II. 5 | 
A liar begins with making falſehood 
appear like truth, and ends with mak- 
ing truth itſelf appear like falichood. 
LXXXIII. 75 


Fools are very often found united in 


the ſtricteſt intimacies, as the lighter 
kinds of woods are the moſt clotely 
glued together 
LXXXIV 
Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know 
the certainty of the following truth. 


There are abundance ot caſes which oc- 
caſion ſuſpenſe, in which, whatever they 


determine, they will repent of their de- 


termination; and this through a pro- 
penſity of human nature to fancy hap- 


pineſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does 

not pure. | | 

| LXXXV. | 
High-ſpirit in a man, is like a ſwora; 

which though worn to annoyhis enemies, 


yet is often troubleſome in a lels degree 
to his friends. He can hardly wear it 
ſo inoffenfively, but it is apt to incom- 


mode one or other of the company. It 
is more properly a loaded piſtol, which 
accident alone may fire, and kill one. 
„„ T _ 
A miſer, if honeſt, can be only honeſt 


| bare-weight; 


Avarice is the moſt oppoſite of all cha- 
racters to that of God Almighty, whole 
alone it is, to give and not receiye. 

A miſer grows rich by ſeeming poor; 
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an extravagant man grows poor by 
ſeeming rich. | 

A graſshopper is, perhaps, the beſt 
device for coat-armour of thoſe who 
would be thought aborigines; agreeable 
to the Athenian uſe of them. 

Immoderate aſſurance is perfect li- 
centiouſneſs. 5 

When a perſon is ſo far engaged in a 
diſpute as to wiſh to get the victory, he 
ought ever to deſiſt. The idea of con- 
queſt will ſo dazzle him, that it is hard- 
ly pothible he ſhould diſcern the truth. 

I have ſometimes thought the mind ſo 
calculated, that a ſmall degree of force 
may impel it to a certain pitch ot plea- 
fure or of pain; beyond which it wẽill 
not paſs, by any impetus whatiocver. 

I doubt whether it be not true, that 
we hate thoſe faults moſt in others which 
we are guilty of ourlelves. 

A man of thorough ſenſe ſcarce ad- 
mires even any one; but he muſt be an 
idiot that is the admirer of a fool. 

It may be prudent to give up the more 
trivial parts of character for the amuſe- 


ment of the invidious; as a man wil- 


lingly relinquiſhes his ſilver to {ave his 


gold from an highwayman. Better be 


rjdieuled for an untoward peruke, than 
be attacked on the {core of morals, as 
one would he rather pulled by the hair 
than ſtabbed to the heart. | 

Virtue ſeems to be nothing more than 
a motion conſonant to the ſyſtem of 
things. Were a planet to fly trom it's 
orbit, it would repreſent a vicious man. 

It 1s difficult not to be angry at be- 
ings we know incapable of acting other- 
wiſe than they do. One ought no more, 
if one reflects, to be angry at the ſtupi- 
dity of a man than of a horſe, except it 
be vincible and voluntary ; and yet the 
practice is otherwiſe. | 

People tay, Do not regard what he 

« ſays, now he is in liquor.* Perhaps 
it is the only time he ought to be re- 
garded. Aperit precordia Liber. 

Patience 1s the Panacea, but where 
does it grow, or who can ſwallow it ? 

Wits uniformly exclaim againſt tools, 
yet tools are their proper foil; and it is 


from them alone they can learn what 


figure themſelves make. Their beha- 
viour naturally falls in with the gene- 
rality, and furniſhes a better mirror 


than that of artful people, who are iure 


enough to deceive you cither on the ta- 
vourable or the ill-natured fide, 
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We ſay, he is a man of ſenſe who ac- 
knowledges the ſame truths that we do; 
that he is a man of taſte who allows the 
ſame beauties. We conſider him as a 
perſon of better ſenſe and finer taſte, who 
diſcerns more truths and more beauties 
in conjunction with ourſelves : but we 
allow neither appellation to the man 
who differs from us. | 

We decal out our genuine eſteem to 
our equals ; our affection for thoſe be- 
neath us; and a reluctant fort of re- 
ſpect to thoſe that are above us. 


Glory relaxes often and debilitates 
the mind; centure ſtimulates and con- 


tracts both to an extreme. Simple 
fame is, perhaps, the proper medium. 

Perſons of new families do well to 
make magnificent funerals, ſumptuous 
weddings, remarkable entertainments; 
to exhibit a number of ſervants in rich 
and oſtentatious liveries; and to take 
every public occaſion of imprinting on 
the mob an habitual notion of their ſu- 


periority. For fo is deference obtained 
rom that quarter: 


Stupet in titulis && 1714ginibuss 


One ſcarce ſees how it is poſſible for a 
country girl or a country fellow to pre- 


ſerve their chaſtity. They have neither 
the philoſophical pleaſure of books, nor 


: the luxurious pleaſure of a table, nor the 
refined amuſement of building, plant- 
ing, drawing, or deſigning, to divert 


their imagination from an obje&t to 
which they ſeem continually to ſtimu- 


late it by provocative illuſions. Add to 
this the health and vigour that are al- 
moſt peculiar to them. 


I am afraid there are many ladies 


 *., Þ., whoonly exchange the pleaſures of in- 
ccept 11 Fi 


_ D 12 5 . . 
continence for the pleaſure they derive 


from cenſure. At leait it is no mjultice 
to conciude ſo, where a perton is extra- 
vagantly cenſorious. | 


gment and underſtand- 


Perſons of jud 


vrhoſe judgment is ſo extenſive as to com- 


prehend a great deal; exiſtences, iyl- 


tem, univerſals: but as there arc ſome 
eyes ſo conſtituted as to take in diſtant 
objects, yet be excelled by others in re- 
gard to objects minute or near, ſo there 
are other underſtandings better calcu- 
e] Hated for the examination of particular 
mirror objects. | | 


) are jure ö 


The mind is at firſt an open field 


| without partitions or encloſures. Jo 
make it turn to moſt account, it is very 
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proper to divide and encloſe. In other 
words, to fort our obſervations. 

Some men are called fagacious, mere- 
ly on account of their avarice: whereas 
a child can clench it's fiſt the moment 
it is born. | 

It is a point of prudence, when you 
converſe with your inferior, to contider 
yourſcit as converſing with his inferior, 


with whom no doubt he may have the 


lame connection that you have with 
him: and to be upon your guard ac- 
cordingly. 

How deplorable then is a perſon's 
condition, when his mind can only be 
ſupported by flattery, and his conftitu- 
tion but by cordials ! when the relief of 
his preſent complaint undermines it's 
own efficacy, yet increaſes the occaſion 
tor which it is uſed ! Short is then the 
duration of our tranquillity, or of our 
lives. „ 

A man is not eſteemed ill- natured for 
any excels of ſocial affection; or an in- 
diſcreet profuſion of his fortune upon 
his neighbours, companions, or friends; 
although the true meaſure of his affec- 
tions is as much impaired by this, as 
by ſelfiſhneſs. _ 3 

If any one's curſe can effect damna- 


tion; it is not that of the pope, but that 


of the poor. | 
People of the fineſt and moſt lively 
genius have the greateſt ſenſibility, of 


conſequence the molt lively paſſions; the 


violence of which puts their conduct. 
upon a footing with that of tools. Fools 
diſcern the weakneſſes which they have 
in common with tbemſelves; but are not 
ſenſible of their excellencies; to which, 


they nave no pretenſions; of courſe, al- 


ways inclincd io dilpute the ſuperiority. 
Wit is the retractory pupil of judg- 
ment. | 
Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part 
of taſte, (and perhaps it is ſo more in 
this age, than in any preceding one) 
and ſhould as much avoid deceit or 
iniſter meanings in diicourle, as they 
would do puns, bad language, or falte 
grammar.“ - | 
Think, when you are enraged at any 
one, what wouid probably become your 
ſentiments ſhould he die during the dil- 
pute. | 
Tie man of a towering ambition, or 
2 well regulated taſte, has fewer objects 
to envy or to covet than the gr.v-Bers. 
Renned ſenſe, to a perſon that is to 


converſe alone with boors, is a mantfeſt 


H 2 inc envenience. 
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inconvenience. As Falſtaff ſays, (with 
tome little variation) 


Company, witty company, bas been the 
ruin of me. 


If envious people were univerſally to 


aſk themſelves, whether they would ex- 


change their entire ſituations with the 
perſons envied, (I mean their minds, 
paſſions, notions, as well as their per- 


ſons, fortunes, dignities, &c. &c.) I 


will preſume the ſelf-love common to 


human nature would make them all pre- 


fer their own condition: 
Quid Pati ? nolint—atque licet cfſe-beatis. 


Tf this rule were applied, as it ſurely 
ought to be, it bids fair to prove an 


untverſal cure for envy ; 


Quanto guiſque ſibi plura negaverity 

A Diis plura feret—Selt-denial, 

A perſon, elevated one degree ahove 
the populace, aſſumes more airs of ſu- 
periority than one that is raiſed ten. 


The reaſon is ſomewhat obvious. His 


ſuperiority is more conteſtable,  « 
The character of a decent, well-be- 
hayed gentleman-like man, ſeems more 


eaſily attainable by a perſon of no great 


part or paſſions, than by one of greater 


genius and more volatility, It is there 


no miſmanagement, ior the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's 
eapacity does not enable him to enter- 


tain or animate the company, it is the 
beſt he can do to render himſelf inof- - 


fenſive, and to keep his teeth clean. 
But the perton who has talents tor diſ- 
courſe, and u paſſionate defire to enliven 
converſation, ought to have many im- 
proprieties excuſed, which in the other 
were unpardonable. A lady of good- 


nature would forgive the blunder of a 


country eſquire, who, through zeal to 
ſerve her with a giats of claret, ſhould 


involve his ſpurs in her bruſſels apron. 
On the contrary, the top (who may in 


ſome ſenſe uſe the words of Horace 
©ugd ererum atque decens cu of ro et 


. . 7 F 
E MAS IN NC lam, 


would be entitled to no pardon for ſuch 
unaccountable miſconduct. | 

Man, in general, may he conſidered 
as a mechanic, and the formation of 
happineſs as his butineſs oremployment:; 
virtue, his repoſitory or collection of in- 


' $rumenis z the goods of fortunc as his 


upon the wall, to the 


materials: in proportion as the work 
man, the inſtruments, and the materials, 
excel, the work will be executed in the 
greater perfection. | 
The lilly cenlorious are the very fel 
nature, © the molt bitter of, all bitter 
* things ;* from the hyilop that grows 
ſatyriſt that piſles 
againlt it, by 
I have known a ſenſible man of opi- 
nion that one ſhould not be folicitous 
about a wite's underſtanding. A wo- 
man's ſenſe was with him a phraſe to 
expreſs a degree of knowledge, which 


was likely to contribute mighty little ta 


a huſband's happineſs. I cannot be of 
his opinion. I am convinced, that as 


judgment is the portion of our ſex, a 


fancy and imagination are more cmi- 
nently the lot of theirs. If jo, after 
honeſty of heart, what is there we ſhouid 
ſo much require? A wife's beauty will 
ſoon decay, it is doubtful whether in re- 
ality firſt, or in our own opinion. Either 
of thele 1s ſufficient to pall the raptures 
of enjoyment. We are then to ſeek for 
ſomething that will retain it's novelty ; 
or, what is equivalent, will change it's 


ſhape when her perſon palls by it's iden- 
tity, Fancy and genius bid faireſt for 


this, which have as many ſhapes, as 
there can happen occaſions to exert 
them. Good-nature, I always ſuppolc. 
The former will be expedient to exhila- 
rate and divert us; the latter to preſerve 
our minds in a temper to be diverted, 
I have known ſome attornies of re- 
putable families, and whole original 
diſpoſitions ſeemed to have been open 
and humane. Yet can I ſcarce recolle*:; 
one, in whom the gentleman, the Chris. 
tian, and even the man, was not ſwa! 
lowed up in the lawyer: they are not 
only the greateſt tyrants, but the greate! 
pedants of all mankind. 


Reconciliation is the tendereſt part 
either of friendſhip or of love; the latter 


more eſpecially, in which the joul 15 
more remarkably ſoftened. Were 4 
perſon to make uſe of art in procuring 
the affection of his miſtreſs, it were, 
perhaps, his moſt effectual method to 


contrive a flight eſtrangement, and then, 


8 


as it were imperceptibly, bring on a re- 
conciliation. The ſoul here diſcovers 41 
kind of claſticity;; and, being forced | 
back, returns with an additional vio-F* 


lence. 
| 


Virtue may be conſidered as the only 
means} - 
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means of diſpenſing happineſs in proper differently. Moſt worldly projects will, 
proportions to every moment of our We, theretore, repent of our choice, 
time. and immediately fancy happineſs in the 
To judge whether one has ſufhcient paths which we decline and this height- 
leaſure to render the continuation of ens our uneafineſs. We might at leaft 
Fic. agrerable, it is not enough to ſay, eſcape the 1:gravation of it. It is rot 
Would you die?“ Take away firſt improbable we had been more unhappy, 
the hope of better ſcenes in this life, the but extremely probable we had not been 
fears of worſe in another, and the bodi- leis lo, had we made a different deci- 
ly pain of dying. | 
The fear of death ſeems as natural that are neither virtuous nor vicious. 
as the ſenſat ion of luſt or of hunger: the © Happy dogs,” ſays a certain ſple- 
firſt and laſt, for the preſervation of the netic, © our tootman and the populace!* 
individual; the other, for the continu- Farewell, fays Eſop, in Vanbrugh, 
ation of the ſpecies, whom i both enyy and detpiſe!* The 
It ſeems obvious that God, who icrvant meets with hundreds whoſe con- 
created the world, intends the happineſs verſation can amule him, for one that is 
and perfection of the ſyſtem he created. the lenit qualified to be a companion for 
To effect the happineſs of the whole, his matter. 5 
ſelf- love, in it's degree, is as requſite as A perſon cannot eat his cake and 
focial; for Jam myſelf a part of that © have it, is, as Lord Shafteſbury ob- 
whole, as well as another. The dif- ſerves, a proper anſwer to many ſple- 
fculty of aſcertaining what is virtue, netic people. But what imports it to 
lies in proportioning the degrees of ſelf- be in the poſſeſſion of a cake that you do 
love and ſocial. Proximns ſum eoomet not eat? © It then the cake be made to 
ibi Tunica pallio fropior. „Cha- „be eaten,” fays Lady L , © better 
„ rity begins at home. It is ſo. It eat it when you are moſt hungry.“ 
ought to be ſo; nor is there any incon- Poor woman! ſhe ſeems to have acted 
venience arites to the public becauſe it by this maxim, but yet could not avoid 
is general. Were this away, the indi- crying for the cake ſhe had eaten. 
vidual muſt ſoon periſh, and conle- You ſhould calculate your appearance 
quently the whole body. A man has for the place where you reſide, Or 
every moment occaſion to exert hie ſelf- would rather be a very Knight in the 
love for the fake of ſelt-preſe: vation; country than His honour Mr, $uci-a- 
conſequently this ought to be ſtronger, one, 


in order to keep him upon his guard. The moſt conſummate felifine's 
A centinel's attention ſhould be greater would incline a perſon, at his death, 46 
than that of a joldier on a review. diſpoſe of his effects agreeably to duty; 


The ſocial, though alike conſtant, is that he may ſecure an intercit in e 
not equally intenſe; becauſe the ſelfiſn, world to which he is going. | 
being univerſal, renders the tocial les A juſtice and his clerk is now 2 little 
eſſential to the well-heing of one's more than a blind man and his dog. 
neighbour. In ſhort, the ſelf-love and The profound ignorance-of the former, 
the ſoclal ought to bear ſuch proportion together with the canine impudence and 
as we find they generally do. If the rapacity of the latter, will but rarely be 
ſelfiſn paſſion of the reſt preponderate, found wanting to vindicate the compart- 
it would be ſelf-deſtructive in a few in- fon. The principal part of the fimili- 
dividuals to be over-ſocially diſpoſed, tude will appear obvious to eyery one; 
If the ſocial one prevails generally, to I mean, that the juſtice is as much de- 
be of remarkable ſelfiſhneſs muſt ob- pendent on his clerk for ſuperior iuſight 
ſtruèt the good of ſociety. and implicit guidance, as the blind fel- 

Many feel a ſuperfluous uneaſineſs low on his cur that leads him ina ſtring- 
for want of due attention to the follow- Add to this, that the offer of a cruſt will 
ing truth. ſeduce the conductors of either to drag 

We are oftentimes in ſuſpence hetwixt their maſters into a kennel. | 
the choice of-difſcrent purſuits. We To remark the different figure made 
cimſeone at lat doubtingly, and with an by different perſons, under the ſame cir- 
unconguered hankering after the other. cumſtances of fortune | Two friends of 
Ve find the ſcheme, which we have mine upon a journey h ad ſo contrived as 
choſen, anſwer our expectation but in- to reduce their finauccs to a ſingle ſix- 
28 pence 


ſion. This, however, relates to ſchemes. 
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pence each. The one, with the genteel 


and liberal air of abundance, gave his to 
a black-ſhoe-boy, who wiſhed his ho- 
nour a thouſand bleſſings; the other, 
having lodged a tortnight with a no- 
bleman that was his patron, offered his 
to the butler, as an inſtance of his gra- 
titude, who with difficulty forbore to 
curſe him to his face. 

A glaſs or two of wine extraordinary 
only raiſes a valetudinarian to that 


warmth of ſocial affection, which had 
naturally been his lot in a better ſtate _ 


of health. | | 
Deterence is the moſt complicate, the 


moſt indirect, and the moſt elegant of 
all compliments. 55 | 
Be cautious not to conſider a perſon 


as your ſuperior, merely becauſe he is 
your ſuperior in the point of aſſurance. 
This has often depreſſed the ſpirit of a 


perſon of deſert and diffidence. 


A proper aſſurance, and competent 
fortune, are eſſential to liberty. 

Taſte is purſued at a leſs expence 
than faſhion. _ | „„ 

Our time in towns ſeems ſhort to 
paſs, and long to reflect upon; in the 
country, the reverſe. _ 

Deterence, before company, is the 
gentleelcit kind of flattery. The flattery 
of epiſtles affects one leſs, as they can- 


not be ſhewn without an appearance of 


_ vanity. Flattery of the verbal kind is 


groſs. In ſhort, applauſe is of too 


coarle a nature to be {wallowed in the 


groſs, though the extract or tincture be 
ever {0 agreeable, 

When a perſon, for a ſplendid ſervi- 
tude, foregoes an humble independency, 
it may be called an advancement, if you 


pleaſe; but it appcars to me an advance- 


ment from the pit to the gallery. Li- 
berty is a more invigorating cordial 
than Tokay. 


Though punctilios are trifling, they 


may be as important as the triendſhip of 


ſome perſonas that regard them. Indeed, 


it 1 almoſt an univerſal practice to rail 
at punctilio; and it ſeems in ſome mea- 
ſure a conſequence of our attachment to 
French faſhions. However, it is ex- 
tremely obvious, that punctilio never 
cauſed half the quarrels that have riſen 
from the freedom of behaviour, which 


is it's oppoſite extreme. Were all men 
rational and civilized, the uſe of cere- 


mon” would be fuperfluous : but as the 
ca s, it at leaſt fixes ſome bounds to 
the encroachments of ccceatric people, 


ſenſe : a fool by none but a fool. 


| ſays W 


AND MANNERS. 


who, under the denomination of free- 
dom, might demand the privilege of 
breaking your head. | 

There ſeem near as many people that 
want paſſion as want reaſon. 

The world would be more happy, it 
perſons gave up more time to an inter- 
courſe of friendſhip. But money en- 
groſſes all our deference ; and we ſcarce 
enjoy a ſocial hour, becauſe we think 
it unjuſtly ſtolen from the main bufine!s 
of our lives, | = 

The ſtate of man is not unlike tha 
of a fiſh hooked by an angler. Death. 
allows us a little line, We flounce, 
and ſport, and vary our ſituation: but 
when we would extend our ſchemes we 
diſcover our confinement, checked and 
limited by a ſuperior hand, who drags 
us from our element whenloever he 
pleaſes. | 1 8 
The vulgar trace your faults; thoſe 
you have in common with themſelves: 
but they have no idea of your excel- 
lencies, to which they have no preten- 


ſions. 


A perſon is ſomething taller by hold- 
ing up his head. . 

A man of ſenſe can be adequately 
eſteemed by none other than a man ot 
We 
ought to act upon this principle. 

How melancholy is it to travel, late 
and fatigued, upon any ambitious pro- 
ject, on a winter's night; and obſerve 
the lights of cottages, where all the un- 
ambitious people are warm and happy, 


or at reſt in their beds. © Some of them, 
„ © as wretched as princes, 


for aught we know to the contrary.* 

It is generally a principle of indolence 
that makes one ſo ditguſted with an 
artful character. We hate the confine- 
ment of ſtanding centinels in our own 
defence. 


To behave with complaiſance, where 


one foreſees one muſt needs quarrel, 18 
like eating before a vomit. . 
Some perſons may with juſtice boaſt, 


that they knew as much as others when 


they were but ten years old: and that 
their preſent knowledge comprehends 
after the manner that a larger trunk 
contains the ſmaller ones it encloſes. _ 

It is poſſible to diſcover in ſome 
face the features Nature intended, had 
ſhe not been ſomehow thwarted in her 


operations. Is it not eaſy to remark the 


ſame diſtorſion in ſoine minds? "Ther: 
is a phraſe pretty frequent amongſt tlic 
vulgar, 
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vulgar, and which they apply to abſo- 
Jute fools— That they have had a rock 
too much in their cradles. With me, 
it is a moſt expreſſive idiom to deſcribe 
a diſlocated underſtanding : an under- 
ſtanding, for inſtance, which like a 
watch diſcovers 2 multitude of ſuch 
parts as appear obviouſly intended to 
belong to a ſyſtem of the greateſt per- 
fection; yet which, by ſome unlucky 
jumble, falls infinitely ſhort of it. 

Is it not the wound our pride ſuſtains 

by being deceived, that makes us more 
averſe to hypocrites, than to the molt 
audacious and barefaced villain? Vet it 
ſeems as much a piece of juſtice to com- 
mend a man for talking more honeſtly 
than he acts, as it is to blame a man 
for acting more diſhoneftly than he 
talks. The ſum of the whole, how- 
ever, is, that the one adds to other 
crimes by his deceit, and the other by 
his impudence. „ 

A fool can neither eat, nor drink, 
nor ſtand, nor walk; nor, in ſhort, 
laugh, nor cry, nor take ſnuff, like a 
man of ſenſe. How obvious the dit- 
tinction ! | np os N . 

Independency may be found in com- 


; parative, as well as abſolute, abund- 


ance: I mean where a perſon contracts 
his deſires within the limits of his for— 


There are very few perſons who do 
not loſe ſomething of their eſteem tor 
you, upon your approach to familiarity. 
The filly excuſe that is often drawn 
from want of time to correſpond, be- 
comes no one beſides a cobler with ten 
or a dozen children dependent on a 
tatching end. 

One, perhaps, ought to make fune- 
rals as ſumptuous as poſſible, or as pri- 


it may not be engaged by the moſt 
| thocking circumſtanceof our humanity. 
It happens a little unluckily, that the 
perſons who have the moſt intimate 
Contempt of money are the ſame that 
| have the ſtrongeſt appetites for the 
Pleaſures it procures. : 
| Weare apt to look for thoſe virtues 
in the characters of noblemen, that are 
dut rarely to be found any where, ex- 
cept in the preambles to their patents. 
Some ſhining exceptions may be made 
Ro this rule: in general we may conſider 
their appearance with us in public, as 
one does our wearing apparel. Which 
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vate: either by obſcurity to elude, or by 
* ſplendor to employ, the attention, that 


63 
lord do you wear to day? -: Why L 
© did think to wear my Lord * * *; 
© but, as there will be lutle company 
© in the Mall, I will &en content my- 
© ſelf to wear the fame noble peer I 
© wore yeſterday.” 

The worſt inconvenience of a ſmall 
fortune is, that it will not admit of in- 
advertency. Inadvertency, however, 
ought to be placed at the head of moſt 
men's yearly accounts, and a tum as 
regularly allotted to it as to any other 
article. 8 3 8 

It is with our judgments, as with our 
eyes. Some can {ee objects at a greater 


diſtance more diſtinctly, at the ſame 


time leſs diſtinctly than others the ob- 
jects that are near them. . 
Notwithſtanding the airs men give 
themſelves, I belicve no one ſees family 
to more adyantage, than the perſons 
that have no ſhare in it. 5 
How important is the eye to che ap- 
pearance of an human face! the chief 
index of temper. underſtanding, health, 
and love! What prodigious influence 
muſt the ſame mistortunes have on ſome 
pertons beyond others! as the loſs of an 
eye to a mere inſolent beauty, without 


the leaſt philoſophy to ſupport herſelf. 


The perſon leait reſerved in his cen- 
ſure of ansther's exceſs in equipage, is 
commonly the perion who wovld exhi- 
bit the ſame if it had been within 
his power; the ſource of both being a 
diſregard to decorum. Likewiſe he that 
violently arraigns or fondly indulges it, 
agree in conſidering it a little too ſeri- 
oully. | | 

Amid the moſt mercenary ages, it is 
but a ſecondary fort of admiration that 
is beſtowed upon magnificence, | 

An order of beauties, as of knights, 


with a ityle appropriated to them, (as, 


for inſtance, To the Right Beautiful 
Lady Such- a-one) would have as good 
a foundation as any other claſs, but 
would, at the ſame time, be the moſt 
invidious of any order that was ever in- 


ſtituted. ! 


The firſt maxim a child is taught, is, 


that 


Learning is better than houſe and land; 


but how little is it's influence as he 

grows to maturity! 1 
There is ſomewhat very aſtoniſhing 
in the record of our moſt celebrated vic- 
tories : I mean, the ſmall number of the 
conquerors killed in proportion to the 
conquered, 
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penetration, of diſtinguiſhing ourſchres 
trom the mob, and have conſequently 
leſs of fmplicity,and more of affectation. 
This, however, regards principally ob- 
Jects of taſte and fancy. Third thoughts, 
at leait, are here very proper mediators. 


conquered. At Agincourt, it is ſaid, 
were ten thouſand, "and fourteen thou- 
ſand maſſacred. Livy's accounts of this 
fort are ſo aſtoniſhing, that one is apt 
to diſbelieve the hiſtori jan. All the ex- 
planation one can find, is, that the 


grois ſlaughter 1s made when one ide 


takes to flight. 
A perſon that 1s diſpoſed to throw of 


all reſerve before an inferior, Mould 1 re- 


flect, that he has alſo his inter! Or, to 


| whom he may be F communica- 


tive. 
It is ee for a man of ſenſe to 
guard againſc hemortific: tion that may 


be over him by fools, or heteroclite 


characters; becauſe he cannot foreſee 
them. A wit-would cannot afford to 
diſcard a frivolous COnce:t, though it 
an old mad, a 
country put, or a college pedant, will 
ignorantly or wiltully blunder upon 
fach hints as mutt diſcompole you. = 
Ar man chat! is ark tous avout. his 


conſtitution, for the bett er inſtr uctlon 


of his phyician. | x 

Ghoſts have no more connection with 
darkneſs, than the myſtery of a barbei 
with that of a ſurgeon ; Ye et we find they 
£0 together. Perhaps d Nox and Chaos 
were their mytholog ical parents. 

He makes a lady but a poor recom- 
pence who marries her, becauſe he has 


| kept her -company long after his affec- 


tion 1s eſtranged. Does he not rather 
encreaſe the injury? 

Second thoughts oftentimes are the 
very worſt of all thoughts. Firit and 
third very of ften n Indeed, ſe- 
cond thoughts are too frequently for m- 
ed by the love of novelty, of ihewing 


ESSAY XXIX 


OF BOOKS AND WRITERS, 


TT is often 1 by pretehders to 
ſingular penetration, that the aihiit- 


_ ance tancy is luppoled to draw from. 


wine, is merely imaginary and chemeri- 
cal; that all which the poets have urged 
on. this head is abſolute rant nd enthu- 
fiaim; and has no foundation in truth or 
nature. Iam inclined to think otherwiſe, 
Judgment, I readily low, derives no 
benefic from the nobleit cordial. But 
perſons of phlegmatic conſtitutions have 


c ride,” is a common proverb and a real 
truth. The nowns homo is an inexperty; 
P3129, and conſequently mult purchaſe 
finery before he knows the emptineſs 
or it experimentally, 
gentleman diſregards it, through habit 


BI ca 

or Gentry, haves | 
in this ares than they h ad ever hereto- 
fore: the bend dexter cr ſiniſter ; the 


at lens gth Giicavered to have no legal au. 


Ps) 
: thority, Spain, indeed, continues to 
preſerve the distinction, and is poor. 


e (bo their diſpute about trading 
nobility) ſeems inclined to ihake it oft. 
ho now looks with veneration on tl: 
ante-diluvian pedig, zree of a Weichman ? 
Property either is, or is, fure to pur- 
Sh di iltinction, let the King: at arms, 
or the 61d maiden aunt, preach as lone 7.3 
etther.picates., It is ſo; perhaps it ought 
to be o. 
all eacquragement be allowed to the 
men thers ot traue ma trading nation 
and as the nob! tity and it very * EXPECT. 9 


MANNERS. 


« Set a beggar on horſeback, and he 11 


The eſtabliſh ed 


and tamiliarity. 
The foppery of love e- verſes, When 2 


perlon is ill and indiipoſed, is perro . 
ipecacuanha. 


Anti quity of family and difting tions | 
erhaps, leſs we eight 


chief, the canton, or the chevercn, arc 
greatly out of date. The heralds are 


All honours ſhould lie open, 


to part? ke of thel! proſits, i 10 they In re 5 
turn, ſhould obtain a ſhare in the oth zers 1 
honours. One would, however, . wait 
the? acquifi ion of learning was as 4ure 2 
road to din Znity as that of riches. 


eZ at, 


wes” 


— 
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thiaſs e often fupprediod; 0! 
which their imaginationis truly gapuble 
by reaſon of a J. ntor, which wine m3 
naturally remove. Tt railes low | 

to a pitch neceſſary tor the exert tion 1 0 
fancy. It contutes the non oft tans, | Þ 
frequentlyan. AL m with ſpeculative pc Jo! 
lons. It quicken» that ambition, or ha 
tocial bins, which makes a Pperion 5: 4 | 
to ſhine, or to pleaſe, Aſk what tr: iſ h 
Uon lays of Mr. 20Gton g converſa ic 


2 » 
PR 
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But inftances in point of converſation 


thy Wy ewe with every one's obſervance, 
5 Why, then, may it not be allowed to 
5. roduce the ſame effects in writing? 
Ats, The affected phraſes I hate molt, are 
85 thoſe on which your halt-wits found 
ol dheir reputation. Such as, Pretty trifler, 
real Fair plaintive, Lovely architect, &c. 
„„ Doctor Young has alurpriſing knack 
ae of bringing thoughts from a diſtance, 
nes from their lurking- places, ina moment's 
med time. 55 855 : 5 oy 
abit There is nothing fo diſagreeable in 
1 works of humour as an inſipid, unfup- | 
ns | ported vivacity; the very huiks ot drol- 
$8 lery ; bottled imall-beer ; a man out- 
riding his horſe; lewdneis and impo- 
diocs fence; a fiery actor in a phlegmatic ſcene; 
ao an illiterate and ſtupid preacher diſcour- 
eto. ! fing upon Urim and Thummim, and 
aha beating the pulpit-cuſhion in ſuch a 
1 r manner, as though he would make the 


duſt and the truth fly out of it at once. 
An editor, or a tranſlator, collects the 
merits of different writers; and, forming 


ds are 


a} au- 
U 


des to ; . x 
Sn all into a wreath, beſtows it on his au- 
e fthor's tomb. The thunder of Demoſt- 
4c 45 2 


henes, the weight of Tully, the judg- 
ment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
hman the ſublimity of Homer, the majeſty of 
8 pur⸗ Virgil, the wit of Ovid, the propricty of 


| it OH. 
6 
arms, Horace, the accuracy of Terence, the 
Ft az oy F | 
4 
4 
: 


on the 


brevity of Phædrus, and the poignancy 
it ougcht i of Juvenal, (with every name of note he 
ie chen, dan poſſibly recall to mind) are given to 
to de Tome antient ſcribbler, in whom affecta- 
Satie tion, and the love of novelty, diſpoſes 
5 0 him to find out beauties. 


long 28 
13 


y, in rf: Humour and Vanburgh againſt Wit 
Y 4 5 i: _ 4 


he others and Congr Sve. | 
er, wilkh The vacant ſkull of a pedant gene- 
As ture z] rally furniſhes out a throne and temple 
„for vanity. 5 | 
May not the cuſtom of ſcraping when 
we bow, be derived from the ancient cuſ- 
tom of throw ing their ſhoes backwards, 
off their feet ? Saget 
AA bird in the air ſhall carry the tale, 
and that which hath wings ſhall tell 
the matter. Such is allo the preſent 


des. 


preſſed, 0 


7 <1 * „ble : 
by E 2p: 
Wine me,; 


4 
* 
00 5 
wi 
"2 
* * 
7 


nurſe, | RE | 
The preference, which ſome give to 
A Virgil before Homer, is often owing to 
A complexion: ſome are more formed to 


enjoy the grand; and others, the beauti- 

1wjative 501 1 
tion, ON "BYE th ſt ini * Sn . 
dhe molt ſhining qualities of imagina- 

erlon 5 = : ; 

what £20 
onverſa cv 
"y 


low pi! 


tween them. Yet I enjoy Virgil more. 


| phraſe—* A little bird told it me, fays 


ful. But as for invention and ſublimity, 


tion, there is ſurely no compariſon be- 


Agreeable ideas rife, in proportion as 
they are drawn from inanimates, trom 
vegetables, from animals, and trom hu- 
man creatures. „ | 

One reaſon why the ſound is ſome- 
times an echo to the ſenſe, is, that the 
pleaſanteſt objects have often the moſt 
harmonious names annexed to them, / 

A man of a merely argumentative 
caſt will read poetry as proſe ; will only 
regard the quantum it contains of ſolid 
realoning: juſt as a cloẽn attacks a deſ- 


ſert, conſidering it as fo much victuals, 


and regardleis of thoſ lively or em- 
blematical decorations which che cook, 
for many fleepleis nights, has endea- 
voured to heſtow upon it. „ 
Notwwithitanding all that Rouſſcau 
has advanced io very ingenisully upon 
plays and players, their projefhion is, 
like that of a painter, one of the imita- 
tive arts, whoſe means are pleature, and 
whoie end is virtue. They both alike, 
for a ſubſiſtence, ſubmit themſelves to 


public opinion: and the diſhonour that 
has attended the laſt profeſſion, ſeems 
not eaſily nc ό·⏑ table. „ 


As there are evidently words in Eng- 


liſh poetry that have all the force of a 
daQyle, and, if properly inſerted, have 
no ſmall beauty on that account, it ſeems 
abſurd to contract, or print them otlyer- 
_ wile than at length. 5 


© The loofe wall tottering o'er the trembling _ 
© ſhade,” Cgiluy's Day of Judgment. 
Trembling' has alſo the force of adac- 


written ctherwitc. | | 


T have ſometimes thought Virgil fo 


remarkably muiical, that were his lines 


read to a muſician, wholly ignorant of 
the language, by a perton of capacity to 
give each word it's proper accent, he 
would not fail to diſeinguiſhi in it all the 
graces of harmony. „„ 

I think, I cw obſerve a peculiar 
beauty in the addition of a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, at the end of a blank verſe: I meany 
however, in blank dialogue. In other 
poetry it is as {ure to flatten; which my 
be diſcerned in Prior's tranſlation” o 
Callimachus, viz. © The holy victim 
© Dictzan, hearſt thou— Birth, Great 
© Rhei—Inferior Reptile &c. &c. 
for the tranſlation abounds with them; 
and is rendered by that means proſaic. 
The caſe is only, proſe being an imi- 
tation of common lite, the nature of an 
ode requires that it ſhould be litted me 
degrees higher. 

But 
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But in dialogue, the language ought 
never to leave nature the leaſt out of fight; 
and eſpecially where pity is to be pro- 
duced, it appears to receive an advantage 
from tuc melancholy flow this ſyllable 
occaſions. Let me producg a few in- 
ſtances from Otway's tragedy of the Un- 
happy Marriage; and, in order to torm a 
judgment, let the reader - ſubſtitute a 
word of equal import, but of a ſyllable 
lels, in the place of the inſtances I pro- 
duce. (Some inſtances are numberleſs, 
where they familiarize and give an eaſe 

to dialogue.) 
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— ure my ill fate's upon me. 


Why was 1 not laid in my peacefu! grave, 
With my poor parents, and at reſt as they 
. 5 | 
re? | | 
never ſce you now—you have been kindcr, 


Why was I made with al! my ſex's ſoftntls, 


Yet want the cunning to conceal it's follics? 


Je fee Caſtalio— tax him with his falſhood, 


— Should you charge rough, | 
1 ſhould but weep, and antiwer you with ſob- 
bung. | 


When thou art from me, every place is 
desert. G : 


— = Sure) Paradiſe is round me, 

And every ſentc is full of thy perfection. 
Jo hear thee 1peak nught calm a madman's 
frenzy, | | 

Till, by attention, he forgot his ſorrows, 


Til! good men wiſh him dead—or I of- 
tend him. | | 


—And hang upon you like a drowning 
creature. | | 
 —Cropt this fair roſe and rifled 


all its 
ſweetneſs. 1 55 


— Give me Chamont, and let the world for- 
„„ e e 


——T've drank an healing draught 
For all my cares, and never more ſhall wrong 


thee, 


When I'm laid low in the cold grave for- 


gotten, | us 8 : 
May you be happy in a fairer bride, 


But none can ever love you like Monimia. 


I ſhould imagine, that, in fome or moſt 


of theſe examples, a particular degree of 


tenderneſs is owing to the ſupernume- 
rary ſyllable; yet it requires a nice ear 
for the diſpoſition of it (for it muſt 


not be univertal;) and, with this, may 
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give at once an harmonious flow, a na- 
tural caſe, an energy, tenderneſs, and 
variety to the language. 

A man of dry found judgment at- 
tends to the truth of the propoſition 
a man of ear and fenfibility to the muſic 


of the verſification. A man of a well re- 


gulated taſte finds the former more deep- 


ly imprinted on him, by the judicious 


management of the latter. 

It ſcems to me, that what are called 
notes at the bottom of pages (as well as 
parentheſes in writing) might be gene- 


rallyavoided without injuring the thread 
ot a diſcourſe. 


It is true, it might re- 
quire {ome addreſs to interweave them 
gracefully into the text; but how much 
more agreeable would be the effect, than 


to interrupt the reader by ſuch frequent 


avocation ? How much more graceful, 
to play a tune upon one ſet of keys, with 
varied ſtops, than to ſeek the {ame va- 
riety, by an awkward motion from one 
ſett to another. 5 | 


It bears a little hard upon our can- 


dour, that * to take to pieces, in our 
language, ſignifies the ſame as © to ex- 
poſe;' and © to expoſe,” has a ſignifi- 
cation, which good-nature can as little 
allow, as can the laws of etymology. 


The ordinary letters from friend to 


friend ſeem capable of receiving a better 
turn, than mere compliment, frivolous 
intelligence, or profeſſions of friendſhip 
continually repeated. The eſtabliſhed 
maxim, to correſpond with eaſe, has al- 
moſt excluded every uſeful ſubject, But 
may not excels of negligence diſcover 
affectation, as well as it's oppoſite ex- 
treme ? There are many degrees of in- 
termediate ſolidity betwixt a Weſtphatli: 
ham and a whipt ſyllabub. 

I am aſtoniſhed to remark the defect 
of ear which ſome tolerably harmonious 
poets diſcover in their Alexandrines. I: 


ſeems wonderful, that an error ſo oby:- 


ous, and ſo very diſguſtful to a nice ew, 
would occur fo trequently as the follow - 
n | he 
© What feraph &er could preach 
© So choice a lecture as his wond'rous vis - 
)) {ff 7 oh 
The pauſe being after the ſixth ſyllable, 
It is plain the whole emphaſis of pro- 
nunciation is thrown upon the particl* 
AS. It ſeems moſt amazing to me, that 
this ſhould be ſo common a blunder. 
Simple munditiis * has been eſteemed 
univerſally to be a phraſe at once very 


Pr. Lancaſter being aſked haſtily his idea of this exprefſionz anſwered, Quakerly. 
| expreſſive, 
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tphati: | | 
8 conſtancy. And there are pertons of 
warm, but changeable pallions, perhaps 
che ſincereſt of any in the very inſtant 
they make profeſſion, but the very lealt 
to be depended on through the ſhort du- 


> defect 
nonious 
eines. ] 

{o obv:- 
nice eur, 
e follow - 
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1 ſyllable, 
s of pro- 
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o me, that 

junder. 
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expreſſive, and of very difficult inter- 
E : at leaſt, not very capable to 
be explained without circumlocution. 
What obje&ion can we make to that 
ſingle word, elegant, which excludes 
the glare and multiplicity of ornaments 
on one fide, as much as it does-dirt and 
ruſticity on the other ? 

The French uſe the word “ naive,” 
in ſuch a ſenſe as to be explained by no 
Englith word; unleſs we will ſubmit to 
reſtrain ourſelves in the application of 
the word © {entimental.* It means the 
language of paſſion, or the heart, in op- 
poſition to the language of reflection 
and the head. 

The moſt frequent miſtake that is 
made, ſeems to be that of the means for 
the end: thus riches for happineſs, and 
thus learning for ſenſe. The former of 
thele is hourly obſervable : and as to the 
latter, methinks, this age atfords fre- 
quent and ſurpriſing inſtances. 

It 1s with real concern, that I obſerve 
many perlons of true poetical genius en- 
deavouring to quench their native fire, 
that they may exhibit learning without 
a fingle ſpark of it, Nor is it uncommon 
to ſec an author tranſlate a book, when 


with half the pains he could write a bet- 
ter ; but the tranſlation ſavours more 
of learning ; and gives room tor notes, 
which exhibit more. | | 

Learning, like money, may be of ſo 
bale a coin, as to be utterly void of ule 
or, if ſterling, way require good ma- 
nagement, to make it ſerve the pure 
poles of ſenſe or happinels. 


When a nobleman has once conferred 


any great favour on his interior, he 
ought thencetorth to conſider, that his 
requeſts, his advice, and even his inti- 
mations, become commands; and to 
propoſe matters with the utmolt ten- 
derneſs. The perſon whom he obliges 
has otherwile loſt his freedom. 


Hac ego fi com ellar imagine, cuncta reſigno: 
Nec ſomnium plebis lauds ſatur altilium; nec 


Otia divitiis Arubum liverrima muto. 


The amiable and the ſevere Mr. 


| Burke's ſublime and beautiful, by dif- 


ferent proportions, are mixed in every 
character. Accordingly, as either is 


predominant, men imprint. the paſſions 
ot love or tear. The belt punch depends 
on a proper mixture of ſugar and le- 


o ä 
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HERE are many perſons acquire 


The common people call wit mirtk; 


3 


ä 


"rous vk- WM Hes 
To fame. She ſcemed, in all reſpects, the 
female Lord Bolingbroke. | 


1 to themſelves a character of in{in- 
cerity, from what is in truth mere in- 


8 


ration of all extremes. It has often 
puzzled me, on this account, to aſcertain 
the character of Lady Luxborough®; yet 
whatever were her principles, I eſteem 


ord Bolingbroke's to have been the 


The principal, if not the only, dif- 


ference betwixt honeſty and honour, 
geems to lie in their different motives ; 
! he object of the latter being reputation; 
End of the former, duty. 


It is the greateſt comfort to the poor 

hoſe ignorance often inclines them to 
I 11l-orounded envy, that the rich muſt 
Je as well as themſelves. | | 


and fancy, folly ; fanciful and folliful, 
they uſe inliicriminately. It ſeems to 
flow from hence, that they conſider mo- 
ney as of more importance than the per- 
ſons wio poſſets it; and that no con- 
duct is wile, belide what has a ten- 
dency to enrich us. N 
One ſhould not deſtroy an inſect, one 
ſhould not quarrel with a dog, without a 
reaſon ſufficient to vindicateone through 
all the courts of morality. | 
The trouble occationed by want of 2 
ſervant, is ſo much Jels than the plague 
of a bad one, as it is leſs painful to 
clean a pair of ſhoes than undergo an 
exceſs of anger. | 
The fund of ſenſible diſcourſe is li- 
mited; that of jeſt and badinerie is in- 
finite. In many companies, then, where 
nothing is to be learnt, it were, perhaps, 
better to get upon the familiar toating ; 


to give and take in the way of raillery- 


When a wife or miſtreſs lives as in a 


* Siſter to Lord Bolinguroke, With ker the author had enjoyed a literary correſpondence, 
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Jail, the perſon that confines her lives 
the life of a jailor. 

There ſeems ſome analogy betwixt a 
erſon's manner in every action of his 

life. | ; 

LadyLuxborongh's hand-writing was 
at the ſame time delicate and maſculine. 

Her features, her air, her underſtanding, 
her motions, and her ſentiments, were the 
ſame. Mr. W, in the fame reſpects, 
delicate, but not maſculine. Mr. G—, 
rather more delicate than maſculine. 

Mr. J—, rather more maſculine than 
delicate. And this, in regard to the 
three laſt, extends to their drawing, ver- 
ſification, &c. &c. &c. 5 

Riches deſerve the attention of young 
perſons rather than old ones; though 
the practice is otherwiſe. 

Jo conſume one's time and fortune 
at once, without pleaſure, recompence, 
or figure, is like pouring forth one's 
ſpirits rather ur phlebotomy than en- 
joyment. ä 
Parents are generally partial to great 
vivacity in their children, and are apt to 
be more or leſs fond of them in pro- 
portion to it. Perhaps, there cannot 
be a ſymptom leſs expreſſive of future 
judgment and ſolidity. It ſeems tho- 
roughly to preclude not only depth of 
penetration, but alſo delicacy of ſenti- 


ment. Neither does it ſeem any way con- 


ſiſtent with a ſenſibility of pleaſure, not- 
withſtanding all external appearances. 
It is a mere greyhound puppy in a war- 
ren, that runs at all truths, and at all 
| forts of pleaſure; but does not allow 
itſelf time to be ſucceſsful in ſecuring 
any. It is a buſy bee whoſe whole 


time paſſes away in mere flight from 


flower to flower; without reflecting upon 
any a ſufficient time to gather honey. 
The queen of Sweden declared, She 
did not love men as men; but merely 
becauſe they were not women. 
a ſpirited piece of ſatire | 
| In mixed converſation, or amongſt 
_ perſons of no great knowledge, one in- 
dulges one's ſelf in diſcourſe that is nei- 
ther ingenious nor ſignificant, Vapid 
frivolous chit-chat ſerves to paſs away 
the time. But corked up again in re- 
tirement, we recover our wonted 
| Rrength, ſpirit and flavour. | 


The making preſents to a lady one 


addrefles, is liłe throwing armour into 
an enemy's camp, with a reſolution ta 
recover it. 


Ae that lies a-bed all a ſummer's 
of ob Ls SOLES 8 „ R 


— 
* 


a key. 


What 
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morning, loſes the chief pleaſure of the 
day: he that gives up his youth to in- 
dolence, undergoes a loſs of the ſame 
kind. ; 

Spleen is often little elſe than ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration. 

The regard men externally profeſs 
for their ſuperiors, is oftentimes re- 
warded—in the manner it deſerves. 

Methinks, all men ſhould meet with 
a reſpect due to as high a character as 


they can act becomingly. 


Shining characters are not always the 
moſt agreeable ones. The mild radiance 


of an emerald is by no means leſs pleaſ- 


ing than the glare of a ruby. | 

Mankind ſuffers more by the conflict 
of contrary paſſions, than that of paſſion 
and reaſon : yet, perhaps, the trueſt way 
to quench one paſſion is to kindle up 
another. | | 


Prudent men ſhould lock up their 


motives, giving only their intimatcs 


The country eſquire limits his ambi- 


of horſes; that is, of an animal that may 
convey him with eaſe, credit, and ſafety, 
the little journeys he has to go. 
philoſopher directs his ambition to ſome 
well-grounded ſcience, which may, with 
the ſame credit, eaſe, and ſafety, tranſ- 
port him through every ſtage of being; 
ſo that he may not be overthrown by 
paſſion, nor trailed inſipidly along by 
apathy. VVV 
Tom Tweedle played a good fiddle; 
but, nothing ſatisfied with the inconſi- 


derable appellation of a fiddler, drop- 


ped the practice, 
ter. NE 
The beſt time to frame an anſwer ta 
the letters ofa friend, is the moment you 
receive them. Then the warmth of 
triendſhip, and the intelligence received, 
moſt forcibly co-operate. - 5 
_ The philoſophers and ancient ſages, 
who declaimed againſt the vanity of al! 
external advantages, ſeem in an equul 
degree to have countenanced and au- 
torized the mental ones, or they would 
condemn their own example. 
Superiority in wit is more frequently 


and is now no charac- 


the cauſe of vanity than ſuperiority of Þ 


judgment; as the perſon that wears an 


ornamental {word is ever more vain 


than he that wears an uſeful one. 
The perſon who has a ſuperiority in 


The 


t ion to a Pre-eminence in the knowledge : 


wit, is enabled by the means of it to ſe 


his ſuperiority ; hence a deference ex- 
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ected, and offence taken upon the 
Hilure. Add to this, that wit, conſi- 
dered as fancy, renders all the paſſions 
more ſenſible; the love of fame more 
remarkably ſo; and you have ſome ſort 


of reaſon for the revenge taken by wits 
vpon thoſe who neglect them. 
In the quarrels of our friends, it is in- 


cumbent on us to take a part—in the 
quarrels of mere acquaintance, it is 
needleſs, and perhaps impertinent. | 
When I have purchaſed aught by way 
of mere amuſement, your reflection up- 
on the coſt not only intimates the bar- 
gain I have made to be a bad one, but 
tends to make it fo, | 1 
Fad I the money thoſe paintings 
* coſt,* ſays Torpor, * methinks I would 
© haye diſcovered ſome better method of 
* diſpoſing of it. And in what would 
you have expended it? Iwould bu 


* ſome fine horſes. . But you have al- 


© ready what anſwers your purpoſe!' 
© Yes, but I have a particular tancy for 
© a fine horſe's" And have not I, who 
bought theſe pictures, the ſame argu- 
ment on my ſide ?* The truth is, he 
who extols his own amuſement, and 
condemns another perſon's, unleſs he 


does it as they bear relation to virtue or 


vice, will at all times find himſelf at a 
loſs for an argument. | 


People of real genius have ſtrong paſ- 


ſions; people of ſtrong paſſions have 
great partialities: ſuch as Mr. Pope for 
Lord Bolingbroke, &c. Perſons of flow 
parts have languid paſſions, and perſons 
of languid paſhons have little partiality. 


They neither love, nor hate, nor look, 


nor move, with the energy of a man of 
tenſe. The faults of the former ſhould 


be balanced with their excellencies ; 
and the blameleſſneſs of the latter 
ſhould be weighed with their inſigni- 
ficancy. Happineſs and virtue are, per- 
haps, generally diſpenſed with more 


Equality than we are aware. 


Extreme volatile and ſprightly tempers 
ſeem inconſiſtent with any great enjoy- 
ment. There is too much time waſted 
in the mere tranſition from one object to 
another. No room for thoſe deep im- 
preſſions, which are made alone by the 


duration of an idea; and are quite re- 


quiſite to any ſtrong ſenſation, either of 
pleaſure or of pain. The bee to collect 
honey, or the ſpider to gather poiſon, 


mult abide ſome time upon the weed or 


flower. They whole fluids are mere 
Sal volatile, ſrem rather chearful than 


delicacy and refinement. 


will deſpite you for thoſe diſtre 


happy men. The temper above deſeribed 
is oftener the lot of wits than of per- 
ſons of great abilities. 

There are no perſons more ſolicitous - 
about the preſervation of rank, than 
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thoſe who have no rank all. Ovferve 
the humours of à country chriſtening 5 
and you will find no court in Chriſten- 
dom ſo ceremonious as the quality of 
Brentford. | 3 

Critics will ſometimes prefer the faul- 
ty ſtate of a compoſition to the improved 
one, through mere perverſeneſs: in like 


manner, ſome will extol a perſon's paſt, 


conduct, to depreciate his preſent. Theſe 


are ſome of the numerous ſhitts and 


machinations of envy. : 
Trees afford us the advantage of 
ſhade in ſummer, as well as tuel in 
winter; as the {ame virtue allays the 
fervour of intemperate paſſions in our 
youth, and ferves to comfort and keep 
us warm amid the rigours of old age. 
The term Indeciſion, in a man's cha- 
racter, implies an idea very. nicely dif- 
terent from that of Irreſolution; yet it 
has a tendency to produce it; and, like 
that, has often it's original in exceiſive 
Perſons, of proud, yet abject 3 
es lor 
which the generous mind will pity, and 
endeuvour to befriend you—A. hint to 
whom only you fſhouid diſcloſe, and 
from whom you ſhould conceal them. 
Vet, perhaps, in general, it may be 
prudent to conceal them from pertons 
of an oppoſite party. . 
The facrificing of our anger to our 
intereſt is oftentimes no more than the 
exchange of a painful paſſion for a plea- 
ſurable. 5 | 
There are not five in five hundred that 
pity, but, at the ſame time, alſo deſpiſe 
A reaſon that you ſhould be cautious to 
whom and where you complain. The 
fartheſt a prudent man ſhould proceed 


in general, is to laugh at ſome of his 


own foibles : when this may be a means 
of removing envy from the more im- 
portant parts of his character. 

Effeminacy of appearance, and an ex- 


geſſive attention to the minuter parts of 


dreſs, is, I believe, properly, in the ge- 
neral run, eſteemed a tymptom of irre- 
ſolution. But, yet, inſtances are ſeen to 
abound in the French nation to the con- 
trary. And in our own, that of Lord 
Mark Kerr was an inſtance equal to a 
thouſand, A {hutf-box hinge rendered 
1 5 inviſible, 
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inviſible, was an object on which his 


happineſs appeared to turn; which how- 


ever, might be clouded by a ſpeck of 
dirt, or wounded by a hole in the heel 
of his ſtocking. Yet this man's intre- 
pidity was ſhewn beyond all contradic- 
tion, What fhall we ſay then of Mr. 
Gray, of manners very delicate, yet 
poſſeſſed of a poetical vein fraught with 
the nobleſt and ſublimeſt images, and of 


a a mind remarkably well ſtored with the 
more maſculine parts of learning 2— 


Here, perhaps, we muſt remain in ſu— 
ſpence. For though taſte does not imply 


manners, ſo neither does it preclude. 


them: or what hinders, that a man 
ſhould feel that ſame delicacy in regard 
to real honour, which he does in regard 
to dreſs? EET 5 

It beneficence be not in a perſon's will, 


what imports it to mankind, that it is 


ever ſo much in his power? And yet we 


fee how much more regard 1s generally | 


Paid to a worthleſs man of fortune, than 


to the moſt benevolent beggar that ever 
| | It is all 
agreeable to Mr. Burke's theſis, that 


uttered an effectual blefling. 


the formidable idea of power affects 
more deeply than the moſt beautiful 
image we can coneeive of moral virtue. 

A perſon that 1s not merely itupid, is 
naturally under the influence of the 
acute paſſions, or the flow. The prin- 
ciple of revenge is meant for the ſecurity 
of the individual ; and ſuppaſing a per- 
fon has not courage to put it immedi- 
ately into practice, he commonly itrives 


to make himſelf remarkable for the per- 
feverance of his reſentment. Both theſe. 
have the ſame motive, to impreſs a dread 


upon our enemies of injuring us for the 
future: and though the world be more 


_ mclined to favour the raſh than the 


phlegmatic enemy, it is hard to ſay 


which of the two has given riſe to more 
diſmal conſequences. The reafon of this 
part iality may be deduced from the ſame 


original, as the preference that is given 
to downright impudence before hypo- 
crity. Jo be chcated nto an ill placed 


eſteem, or to be undermined by con- 
cealed malignity, diſcovers a contempt 
for our underſtanding, and leſſens the 


idea we entertain of it guricives. They 


hurt our pride more than open violence, 


or undiſguiſed impudtence. 
King James the Firit, willing to in- 


volve the regal power in myſtery, that, 


like natural objects, it might appear 
greater through the fog, declared it pre- 


you actual ſervices. | 
- wherever their ſentiments are too widely 
different from your own. Thus a perſon 


ſumption for a ſubject to ſay, © what 2 
© king might do in the fullneſs of his 
power.“ This was abſurd; but it 


ſeems preſumption in aman of the wortd, 


to ſay what means a man of genius may 
think inſtrumental to his happinels. 
W uſed to ſay, it . e 
tion for him to make conjec̃tures on the 
occaſion. A perſon” of refinement 
ſeems to have his pleaſure diſtinct from 
the common run of men: what the 
world calls important, 1s to him wholly 
frivolous ; and what the world eſteems 
frivolous, ſeems eſſential to his tran- 
quillity. 3 e 
The apparatus of a funeral among 
the middle rank of people, and fome- 
times among the great, has one effect 


that is not trivolous. It in ſome mea- 
ſure diſſipates and draws off the atten- 


tion from the main object of concern, 


Weaker minds: find a fort of relief in 
being compelled to give directions about 
the manner of interment: and the grave 
ſolemnity of the hearſe, plumes, and 
eſcutcheons, though they add to the 
force of terror, diminiſh that of ſimple 


| grief. N | 


There are ſome people whom you 
cannot regard though they ſeem defirous 
to oblige you; nay, eventhoughthey do 


This is the caſe 


truly avaricious can never make hun- 
ſelf truly agreeable to one enamoured 
with the arts and ſciences. A perion 
of exquiſite ſenſibility and tenderneſs 
can never be truly pleaſed with another 
of no feelings; who can ſee the moſt in- 
timate of his friends or kindred expire 
without any greater pain than it he 
beheld a pitcher broken. Thele, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, can be ſaid to feel 
nothing but the point of a {word ; and 
one could more eaſily pardon them, if 
this apathy were the effect of philoſophy, 
and not want of thought. But what 1 
would inculcate is, with tempers thus 
different one ſhould ncver attempt any 
cloſe connection: Eo 5 
Lupis ag vis quanta ſortito obtigity 
Tecum mibi diſcordia eſt. | 
Yet it may be a point of prudence to 
ſhew them civility, and allow a tolera- 
tion to their various propenſities. To 


converiè much with them would not only 


be painful, but tend to injure your own 


diſpoſition; and to aim at obtaining their 


applauſe, 
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applauſe, would only make your hs; 
racer inconſiſtent. 
There are ſome people who find a 


loomy kind of pleaſure in glouting, 


which could hardly be encreaſed by the 
ſatisfaction of having their wiſhes grant- 
ed. This is, ſcemingly, a bad cha- 
racter, and yet often connected with a 
ſenſe of honour, of conſcious merit, 
with warm gratitude, great ſincerity, 
and many other valuable qualitics. 
There is à degree of underſtanding in 
women, with which one not only ought 


to be contented, but abſolutely pleated. 


One would not, in them, require the 
unfathomable abyſs. 
The worſt conſequence of gratifyi ing 


our paſſions, in regard to objects of an 


indifferent nature, is, that it cauſes them 


to pr oceed with greater v iolence towards 


other and other objects ; and fo ad inf- 


uitum. I wiſh, for my pocket, an ele- 


gant etui; and gold to remove the pain 


of wiſhing, and partake the pleaſure of 


enjoyment. I would part with the pur- 


chaſe money, for which I have leſs re- 


card ; but the gratification of this with 
would generate fifty others, that would 
be ruinous. See Epictetus; who, there- 
fore, adviſes to reſiſt the firſt. | 

Virtue and agreeablenele are, I fear, 
too often ſepar ated; that is, externals 
affect and captivate the fancy, where 
internal worth is wanting to engage and 
attach one's rcalon—A molt per rplexing 
circumſtance; and no where more re- 
markable, than when we ſee a wiſe man 
totally enflaved by the beauty of a perion 
he deſpiſes. 


I know not whether encreaſing years. ; 


do not. cauſe one to eſteem tewer people, 
and to bear with more. 


Quere, Whether iendibip for the ſex 


do not tend to leſſen the ſenſual appe- 
tite; and vice d,. 


I think, I never knew an ee of 
creat quicknels of parts being joined 
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with great ſolidity. The moſt rapid 


rivers are ſeldom or never deep. 

To be at once a rake. and to glory 
in the character, diſcovers at the lame 
time a bad diſpoſition and a bad taſte. 

There are perions who ſlide inſenſibly 
into an habit of contradiction. Their 
firſt endeavour, upon hearing aught al- 
{erted, is to diſcover wherein it may be 


| plaufibly diiputed. This, they imagine, 


gives an air of great ſagacity; and if 
they canmingle a jeſt with contrad; ction, 
think they dilplay great ſuperiority. 


One ſhould be cautious againſt the ad- 


vances ot this kind of pr op-nfity , which 


Totes us friends, in a matter generally 


of no conſequence. 

The ſolicitude of peers to preſerve, 
or to exalt their rank, is eſteemed no 
other than a manly and becoming am- 
bition. The care of commoner S, on 
the ſame ſubject, is deemed either Va- 
nity, formality, or pride. 

An income for lite only ſeems the beſt 
calculated for the circumitances and i- 
tuation of mortal man : the farther pro- 
perty im an eſtate encreaſes the difficulty 
of diſengaging our affections from this 
world, and or thinking in the mmer 
we ought to think of: 4 Atem from 
which! we mult be entirely ſeparated. 


c I truſt that ſinking fund, my life.” 
| Pore, 

Surprize quickens enjoyment, and 

expectation baniſhes turprize; this is the 

imple reaſon, why few plcatures, that 


have engroſſed our attantion previouſly, 


ever anſwer our ideas of them. Add 
to this, that imagination is a great mag- 
nifier, and cauſes the hopes we conceive 
to grow too large for their object. Thus 
expectation does not only deſtroy. the 
advantage of ſurprize, and ſo Aattens 
pleaſure; but makes us hope for an 


imaginary addition, which gives the | 


Pain of — 
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ON RELIGION. 


JERHAPS, we ſhould not pray 
to God © to keep us ſtedfaſt in any 


| © faith;* but conditionally, that it be 

| a right One... ; 
When a tree is falling, I have fron | 

| the labqurers, by a trivial jerk with a 


rope, throw it upon the ſpot where they 


would with it ſhould lie, Divines, un- 


der ſtanding this text too literally, pre- 
tend, by a little inter poſition in the ar- 
ticle of death, to regulate a perſon: s 
everlaſting happineſs. I fancy, the al- 
luſion will has dly countenance their 
preſurnption. 
When misfortunes happen to ſuch as 
diſſent from us in matters of religion, 
we 
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we call them judgments: when to thoſe is more frequently of ſhort duration 
of our own ſet, we call them trials: Is it not a ſtronger perſnaſive, that vir- 
when to perſons neither way diſtin- tue makes us happy daily, and removes 
guiſned, we are content to impute them the fear of death from our lives antece- 


to the ſettled courte of things. dently, than that it ſmoothes the pil- 
In regard to church-mulic, if a man low of a death-bed? 
cannot be {aid to be merry or good- It is a queſtion whether the remaining 


humoured when he is tickled till he ſuperſtitions among the vulgar of the 
laughs, why ſhould he be efteemed de- Englith nation ought wholly to be re- 
vout or pious when he is tweedled into moved + the notion of a ghoſt's appear- 
zeal by the drone-pipe of an organ? ance for the diſcovery of murder, or 
In anſwer to this it may be ſaid, that if any flagrant act of injuſtice; that © what 
ſuch an elevation of the ſpirits be not © 1s got over the devil's back will be 
meritorious, be not devotion, yet it is * ſpent under his belly—that * cards 
attended with good conſequences; as it © are the devil's books, &c. 5 
leaves a good impreſſion upon the mind, If there be numbers of people that 
favourable to virtue and a religious life. murder and devour their ſpecies; that 
The rich man, adjoining to his have contradictory notions of beauty; 
eountry- ſeat, erects a chapel, as he pre- that have deemed it meritorious to of- 
tends, to God Almichty, but, in truth, fer up human ſacrifices ; to leave their 
to his own vain-glory ; furniſhes it with parents in deſerts of wild beaſts; to ex- 
luxurious conveniences, for prayers that pole their offspring as ſoon as born, &c, 
will be never ſaid. The poor man Ke. there ſhould ſeem to be no univerſal 
| kneels by his bed-fide, and goes to moral ſenſe ; and of conſequence, none. 
heaven betore him. 4 It is not now, We have ſeen his 
I ſhould think a clergyman might ſtar in the eaſt;* but, We have ſeen 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by compoling a ſet © the ſtar on his breaſt, and are come to 
of ſermons upon the ordinary virtues © worſhip him.” Ss 
extolled in claſſic writers, introducing It is ſaid, and J believe juſtly enough, 
the ornamental flouriſhes of Horace, Ju- that crimes appear leſs heinous to 2 
venal, &c. | „ perſon that is about committing them, 
1. Againſt family-pride, might be than to his conſcience afterwards. Is 
taken from Juvenal's Stemmain quid then the crime to be imputed to him in 
Faciunt. Horace's Non quia Macenas, the degree he foreſaw it, or in that he 
and Marius's ſpeech in Salluſt. The reflects upon it? Perhaps the one and 
text—* Is not this Joſeph the car- the other may incline towards an ex- 
« penter's ſon?” | 1 tremee | CE 
2. A ſermon upon the advantages of The word © Religio, among the Ro- 
competency, contentment, and rurallife, mans, and the word © Church, among 
might be abundantly embelliſhed from the Chriſtians, ſeem to have more in- 
the claſſics, and would be both gratetul terpretations than almoſt any other. 
and ſerviccable to the common people : Malus procidit ea religione moti. Livy, 
as the chief paſſion from which they p. 1150. Vol. II. Here religion ſeems 
ſuffer is envy, I believe, miſplaced. to mean prodigy—* Si quis tale ſacrum 
3. Another might be calculated for „ ſolenne duceret, nec ſe fine religione & 
each ſeaſon of the year; illuſtrating the © praculo id omittere poſſe.” Livy, 1157. 
wiſdom, the power, and the benevo- Here it ſeemingly means impiety : Pi- 
lence of Providence. How idle to fore- aculum being ſuch an offence as re- 
go ſuch fair and peaceable ſubjects, for quired expiatory ſacrifices. ET 
the ſake of widening the breach betwixt 
grace and works, predeſtination and 
clection; ſolving the Revelations; or Here it means ſuperſtition, as it does 
aſcertaining the preciſe nature of Urim often in Lucretius. 3 
and Thummim! The pope's wanton excommunica- 
It is a common argument amongſt tions, his capricious pardon of fins, his 


Aivines, in the behalf of a religious lite, enormous indulgences, and other "oh 


Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum, 


that z eontrary behaviour has ſuch con- ticulars of like nature, ſhew that (what- 
ſequences when we come to die, It is ever religions may practiſe cruelty) it 1s 
indred true, but ſeems an argument of peculiarly the church that makes a jeſt 
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The word 
ſenics : 

1. A ſet of people ordained to aſſiſt 
at divine ſervice. 

2. The members of a certain reli— 
gious proteihon, including clergy and 
Hity. 

3. A large piece of building, dedi- 

ated to the ſervice of God, and tur- 
niſhed with proper conveniences tor 
thoſe who meet to wo chip him. 

4. A body of peoples, who too fre- 
quently harraſs and intett the laity ac- 


Church has theſe different 


cording to law, and who conceal their 


real names under that of a ſpiritual 
court. ED 

How ready have all nations been, af- 
ter having allowed a proper port tion of 
jaud and praiſe to their Own 401:1itics, to 
attribute their jncctls in war to the pe- 
culiar tayour of a juſt Providence ! Per- 
haps this conſtruction, as it is often ap- 
plied, argues more of preſumption than 
gratitude. In the firſt place, ſuch is 
the partiality ef the human heart, that, 
perhaps, two hoftiic nations may alike 
rely upon thejuitice of heir caule z and 


- which of the two has the better claim to 


it, none but Providence can itſelf diſ- 
cover. In the next, it ſnould be ob- 
ſerved, that ſuccets by no means de— 
mon{trates juſtice. Again, we mutt 
not waoily forget to conſider; that ſuc- 
ceſs may be no more than a means of 
deſtruction. And laftly, ſuppoſing ſuc- 
ceſs to be really and abiohutely good, tio 
we find that individuals are always ta- 
voured with it in proportion to their de- 
ſert; and if not individuals, why mutt 
we then ſuppoſe it to be the uniform re- 
COMPENCE 01 ſociet y 5 

It is often given as a reaſon why it :s 
incumbent on God Almighty's gr 
to puniſh or reward {ocicties in th 
world, becauſe hereafter they 3 
be puniſhed or rewarded on account ot 
their diflolution. It is indeed, true 
that human vengeance mutt act "lg 
quently in the orols ; and whenever 4 
government declares ar againſt a fo- 
reign ſociety, or finds it need? ul to chal- 
tile any part of it's own, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity involve ſome innocent indivi- 
duals with the guilty. But it docs not 
appear ſo evident, that an omniicient 
and omnipotent Being, who knows the 
lecrets of all hearts, T is able to make 
a diſtinction in his punithments, will 
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judge his unha; „hy creature s by theſe 


indifcriminate rnd impel ertect k laws. 
Societies then : are to he contidere d as 
the ts of 
human Altie on 1 0 fuppolt 9 
God Almighty will, by Im: ans of pu- 
niinments, vite). C: Med Jud gments, de- 
ſtroy them promitcuouſly, is to. luppole 
that he w illreg ute his 9 en nt ac- 
cording to thy Calals of human wildom, 
I menn to be underitood here, with re- 
gard to want are c:lleljude: ments, or, 
| in other wor. 55 præternatural :nterpo- 
ſit ions of P rovidence: Ina natural wavy 
the conſtitution or the univerte requires, 
that the good mut oiten fuiter with the 
bal part of jocicty, But in regard to 
Judgments upon Whole bodies, (which 
we have days appo. nicd to devrec: ite) 
let us introduce a cafe which m- iy lerve 
to illuſtrate the improbality. 

Societies, I ſuppoſꝭ then, are not di- 
vine, but human bundles. 

Imagine a man to mix a large quan- 
tity of Tat id-.2 ana SI aun Oe ers then Par- 
cel out the comp: vicion into different 
heaps, and apply fire to them ſeparate- 
ly. The fire, it is very obvious, would 
take no notice of the bundles; would 
by no means conſume, here and there, 
a bundle in the grofs, but would affect 
that part of every portion that was com- 
bu: ble. 

It may ſpecioufly enough be faid, 
what greater injaitice is it to puniſh a 
ſocicty promilcuoully, than to involve 

an innocent ton in the puniſhment due 
to a ſinful father? Po this J anſwer, the 
nituralfyftem(wihick we need not doubt, 
upon the whole, is! int} occaſions both 
the good and bat to luſffer many times 
nducrimmately. But they go much 


tarther. 1} I'hey fav. God, as it were, in- 
terferes, m oppoß ticn to the ſettled 
pra of things, to punt and include 


ſocletles in one promiicuons vengcance. 


Were he to inttict extraordinary pu- 


if ments dittinèt trom thole which fin 
entails upon us, he ſurcly would not 
regulate them by mere human aſlort- 

ments, but would make the juſter 


diitinfiion of good and evil indivi- 
; ! 
du:ls; 


125 805 her do T fee, why it is ſo ne- 


ccgurv, that ſocieties, either here or 
1 


nereda! ter, mo Al be punithed as {o- 
cicties. The ſoul that ſinneth, it ſhall 
e die. 
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How happy may a lord bi hop render 
2 Peaſant ac the hour of death, by be- 
ſt: owing ON him his b! tung, an 10 giving 
him atſara ance of 8255 ion? It is che 
ious opinions 
be coufirmed 
heurts content, 
7 to.the opi. 
nions of men who, they think, ſhould 
know. A e of diitinguiſhed parts 
and learn! og has no ſuch advantages : 
Fiendleſs: wavering, ſolitary, and, 


They-1 ay 
fo their 


in genera] - 


and eſtabliſhed 


through nis very ſituation, incup able of 


{! 


much afliitance : il the ruſtic's tenor of 
beh. av lour approach near 
he allo appears to app! 
their happ gels. 
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ain, fatigue, and 
Whewelpirf 1re more 
CNET | ſupport ; 
Of which nech FTA {UP PIV Re DIACE 
beide religion anc A phie wh! But then 
the round ation muik be laid in racdita- 
tion and enquiry „an an unmoleſted lea- 
ſon, wien our 1acultics are ſtrong and 
vigo or the tc: mpeſt will not Pro- 
bab IV throw down big ruperitzatture. 
How, 1S 2 man laid tobe: own ty of m- 
credulity ? Are there net Berg ot under— 
ſtandingss adapted to the diiterent forts, 
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5 
to each other here, woul. they rot go 
ar to feel a kind of friendmip, on the 
ons! gle {core 01 their being unglihmen ? 
ww ould t! they not pals. a cheorlul evening 
together FR rice and ſherbet ? In like 
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manner, ſuppole two or three rare 
rartes only meet oy the {urtace of th 
globe, amid myriads of pertons of Fo 
other ayes hativever, would t 35 NG 
diicover àa mutual tenderneſs, even 
though they hau been eien h. 1 
living * What then remains, but that 
we revive the memory. of juch relations 
now, in order to quicken our Henevo- 
ales ? hat we are all countryme 1, 18 2 
oniideration that is mo! e commonly bn 
culca and limits our bencvolence to 
2 {maller number alto. That we: are 
porar.cs,und perions whom future 
giſtory hall unite; Who, great part q 
Owever imp. rceptibly, receive an 
conter reciprocal benefits; this, with 
other circumſtance that tends to 
heigh ten our ee mould be 
b#: wht to mind as much. as ns 
during our abude upon carth. Het. 


teil. 


after it may be juit, and r equlſite, to 
comp! ch end all ages of mankigd. 


The beit notion we can conceive of 
vod, may 85 „that he 1s to the creation 
1 


wat the jcul is to the body: 


Adelige vide, bi. "UN, 705 


. hat is man, while we reflect upon 
a Deity, whole Fery words are works; 
and all whoſe works arc „ 5 

Prayer is not ue t do inform, for God 
15 omnilcient : not to move coun paflion, 

ior God is without paſhons: not o ſhow 

ou gratitude,jorGod knows our hea; 
May not a man, that has true notions, 
be 1 pious man, thou; 0 be be filent? 

Jo honour God 1s is to CONE; ve 
© right noticns-of him,” 
tient that 1 have «fol Fot. 
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ESSAYS ON MEN AND 


ſion; and a ſtone thrown upward drops 
uniformly to the ground. Thus an in- 
jury awakes resencment; and a good 
office endears to us our bene factor. And 
it ſeems no unworthy idea of Omnipo- 
tence, perhaps, to tuppole he at tint 
conſtituted a ſyſtem, that frood in no 
need either of his counter acting r ſu- 
Li 


- 


CI 


ſpendling the firtt Lav > of 1110 ion. 


remains 3; 


NT De Or- 


11 ge nerally ſp-: 
{ons eminent in one 1 o aſte, 
have the principles of the reſt: 1 1 I 
try this, I have oiten ſolicited a g 
to hum a tune, and have ſeldom failed 
of ſucceſs. This, however, docs 
extend to talents beyond the ſphore of 
taſte ; and Handel was evidently wrong, 
when he fancied himſelf born to com- 
mand a troop of horſe. 

Mankind, in general, may be divided 
into perſons of under itanding and per— 
ſons of genius; eachof which will ad- 
mit of many ſubordinate degrees. By 
perions of underſtanding, '2 mean per- 
ſons of found judgment; formed tr 
mathematical deductions and clear ar- 


gumentations. By perſons of genius, 1 


N would characterize thoſe in waom true 
and genuine fancy predominates; 


and 
this tet as aſſiſted or not by c: Alti * 


tion. 


I have thought that genius an; judg- 


| ment may, in ſome reipects be repreſent ed 


by a liquid and a folid. The former is, 
generally lpeaking, remarkable for it's 


. uübility, but then loſes it's impref! Ron 
| !oon: the latter is leſs ſuſceptible on 
impreſſion, but retains it longer. 


* an dead 


Dividing the world into a 


parts, I am apt to belicve che calculs- 
tion might be thus adjuited. 
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and can we ſhew it to be either impoſ- 
l1ote, or improbable, that God directs 

the will? Now whether the divine Be- 
ing occaſions a ruin to fall miraculouſly, 
or in direct opp: olition to the ordinary 
laws of nivure, upon the head of Char- 
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tres; or Whether che 1nctines Chartres 
O go near a wall Wale centre of gra- 
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As to the beauty of cours, ther 
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preſent ec eins in proper! ion to 
taelr impulie; and carler, were it not 
for habit, would affect an Tad an des 
fore all other colours. 
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Reſemblances Wrought by art; pic- 
tires, buſtas, ſtatues, plete, 

Columns, proportioned to their in- 
cumbent weight; but herein we n ſup— 
poſe homogenecus mater: als; it isother- 
wile, in cale we know that 1 colunu is 
made of won. 

Habit, herein, ſcems to have an in- 
fluence to which we can athx 0 bounds. 
Suppole the geacrality of inanlindiornm- 
ed with a mouth from car to car, and 
that it were requiſite in pin 
tion, would not the preient mae of 
mouths have ſubjected a man to the 


6. *- 
? ot Feria 4 


It is probable, that a clown would 
colour ia his Chloc's face, 
than a courtier. 

We may fee d daily the ſtrange effects 
ect of tathion. Tow! lat 
colours, or proporcions, does it not re- 
concile us! 

Conceit is falſe taſte; and very wi ide- 
7 aibercnt from no taſte at all. 

Beauty of perſon ſhould, perhaps, be 

timated according tothe propor tion it 
bears to uch am ake and features as are 
molt likely to produce the love of tac op- 
polite S ſex. The look of dignity, the look 
of wiſdom, the look of dctica Cy and re- 
finement, tem in foine meatare foreis n. 
Perhaps, the appearance of fenſibil't 
may be one ingredt ent; and that 01 
health another. At le 18 à cadaverous 

countenance is the moſt dilguſting in the 
world. 

I know not, if one reaſen of the dif- 
ferent opinions conc! ning beauty be 
not owing to lei love. People are apt 
to form (ome CILLCFION from their OW 
perions, | or poſſeſſions A tall pe erſon 

approves the look ot a "lt O or Octavo:; 
Fl auge thick iet m: an is more delighted 
with a quarto. This inſtance, at lea, 
may ſerve to explain what I intend. 

I believe, it tometimes happens that a 
perſon may have what the ar tilts call an 

ear and an eye, without taſte; for in- 

trance, a INAaNn may 10¹ netiues have a 
quickneſs in diſtinguiming the unili- 
rade or difference of lines and ſounds, 
without any Kill to Five the Proper 
proterence betwixt the combinations or 
tem. 
I Valle] produces different eff 
ditterent compiexions, It 9 5 as I 
IP den obſer: d, in the e rite and 


tie ällcernment; 
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alled, when they are united in equal 
Proportions. | 

Where the diſcernment is predami- 
nant, a perion is pieated with fewer ob- 
je cs, and requires periection ! in what he 
fees. Where the appetite prevails, he 
is 10 much attached to beauty, that he 
feels a gratification in every degree in 
which 1t is manifeſted. I frankly I 
myſelt to be of this latter claſs: I love: 
painting and ſtatuary ſo well, as to be 
not undelighted With moderate perform- 
ane 

The reaſon te vary in their opi- 

nions of a portrait, I mean with reg ird 
to the reſemblance it bears to the origi- 
nal, {cems no other than that they lay 
ſtreſs on different features in the origi- 
nal; and this different ſtreis is Owing 
to Aren complexions of mind. 
| People of little or no taſte commend 
a perſon for it's corpulency. I canno; 
tee why an excreſcence of belly, cheek, 


or chin, ſhould be deemed more beauti- 


ful than a wen oa any other part of the 
body. Through a connection of ideas, 
it may form the beauty of a pig 01 
an ox. e | 

There ſeems a pretty exact analogy 
between the objects and the ſenſes. Some 
times, ſome taſtes, ſome viſible objects, 


| ple aſe at firſt, and that only; others only 


by degrees, and chen lJong—(Raſpberry- 
jy — Green- tea — Alley-Croaker — 
Air in Ariacne—a Baron's Robe—and 
2 Biſhop! s Lawn.) Perhaps, ſome of 

neſe initances may be ill enough choſen; 
bur che thing is true. 

Tunes with words, pleaſe me the more 
in proportion as they approach nearcr i 
the natural accent of the words to which 
they are aſſigned. Scotch tunes often 
end high; their language does the lame. 

To g very s great a degree the ap- 
pt arance of health alone is be auty, Lan 
not able to determine. I preſume, the] 
moſt regular and well- proportioned form 
ot limbs and features, is at the fame 

time the moſt healthful one; the fitteh 
to perſorm the functions and Operation: . 
of the body. If to, a per tectly beth: I 
ful form is a perfectly beautiful form- 
Health is beauty, and the moſt per fea 
heal is the moſtperfectbeauty. Jo late 5 
recourſ: toexpericnce: the moſt ficxlyanſ 
cadauvergus couutenance is the leatt pro- 
vocttive to love; or rather the mot in- 
content with it. & florid look, to ay: 
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ear beautiful, muſt be the bloom of 


health, and not the glow of a fever. 
An obvious connection may be traced 
betwixt moral and phyficial beauty; 


the love of ſymmetry and the love of 


virtue; an elegant taſte and perfect ho- 
neſty. We may, we muit, riſe from the 
love of natural to that of moral! beauty: 
ſuch is the concluſion of Plato, and of 
my Lord Shafteſbury. 

Wherever there is a want of taſte, we 
generally obſerve 4 love of money, and 
cunning; and whenever taſte prevails, 
a want of prudence, and an utter diſre— 
gard to money. 

Taſte (or a juſt reliſh of beauty) ſeems 
to diſtinguiſh us from the brute creation, 
as much as intellect, or reaſon. We do 
not find that brutes have any nation of 
this fort. A built 18 goaded by the love 
of ſex in general, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of any diſtinction in favour of 
the more beautiiul individual. Ac 
cordingly, men devoid of taite are in 2 
great meaſure indifferent as to make, 
compl-xion, feature; and find a 1 987 
ence of ſex ſuHcient to excite their paſ 
It is not tha 


accurate or erroneous. The perſon of a 
good taſte requires real beauty in the ob- 


5 je& of his paſhon; and the perſon of 
. bad taſte requires {ſomething which he 
ſubſtitutes in the place of be: auty. 


Perſons of taſte, it has been aſſerted, 
are alſo the beſt qualified to diſtinguiſh, 


and the mot vrone to admire m moral vir- 


tue: nor does it invalidate this maxim, 
that their practice does not correipond, 
The power of a acting vir tuouſly depends t 
in 4 great meaiure upon withitanding a 
preſent, and perhaps fenſual, gratifica- 
tion, for the fake of a more Hitant and 
intellectual ſatisfaction. Now, as per- 
ſons of fine taite are men of the ſtrongeſt 
ſentual appetites, it happens that in ba- 


Iancing preſent and future, they are apt 


enough to allow an unreaſonable adyan- 
tage to the former. On the other hand, 

a more phlegmatic character may, with 
no greater ſelf-denial, allow the future 
fairer play. But let us wave the e 


Cornelius Ketel, born at Gonda in 1548; 
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ſenſual indulgences; and let us eonſider 
the man of kalte i in rega d to points of 
meum and tuum; in regard to the virtues 


of forgivenels; in regard to charity, 


compaliton, munificence, and ma gnani- 
mity; and ve cannot fail to vote his taſte 
the glorious triumph which it deſerves. 

here is a4 kind of counter-taſte, 
founded on {urprize and curiofit v, which 
maintains a tort of rivalſnip with the 
true; and may Ye expret ed by the name 
<a Sonny Such is the fondneſs of  fome 
perſons tor a Kknife-haft made trom the 
royal oal., or a tobacco-topper from a 


mulherry-tree of Shakeſprare's OW! 


planting, It gratifics an er mp*y curio- 
ſity. Such is the caſual refembiance of 
Apollo and the nine Muſes in a piece of 
agate z.a dog exprelicd in teathers, or 2 
wood-ccck in monair. They trrve to 
give ſurprize. But a juſt fancy will no 
more eſteem 2 picture becauſe it proves 
to be produced by ſhells, than a writer 


would pr efer a pen 4 2 perſon made 
In all ſuch cales, dts >. 


it wich his toes. 
ficuity mould not WA allowed to vive a 

caſing weight; no? a nce lle be conſi- 
dered as a painter s inſtrument, when 
he is ſo much better turniſhed with a 
pencil . 

Perhaps no no print, or even paint ing, is 
capable of producing a figure aniwer- 
able to the idea which poetry or hiſtory 
has given us of great men: à Cicero, for 
inkance, an Ran „ A Cato, or an Alex. 
ander. 'The ſame, per naps, is true of the 


grandeur of ſome antient buillings— 


And the reaſon is, that the effects of a 


pencil are diſtiuſt and limited, whereas 


the deicriptions of the pen leave the ima- 

gination room to expatiate; and Burke 
has made it extremely obvious, that 
diſtinctneſs of out- Ine iS one lource of 
the ſublime. 

What an abſurdi ity is it, in the fram- 
ing even prints, to luffer a margin of 
white paper to appearbeyond the ground; 
deſtroying halt the relicevo the 3171S are 
intended t to produce! Frames ou.rht to 
contraſt with paintings; 5 01 0 Appear as 
diſtinct as poluble: tor which reato2, 


in- 


frames of wood; inlaid, cr otherwiieya- 


landed in England 1574; ſ-ttled 4 ander: 


dam 1581 ; took it into his head to grow farnous by painting with ts fingers inſte nd of pen- 


uplertgok to paint with his feet, 


vlegated 


The whim took - Hls ſucceſs increaſed— lis fingers ap pe wing tor eaſy tools, he then 
See H. Walpole s hook o: Pain ters, 
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ESSA YS 


riegated with colours, are lets ſuitable 


than gilt ones, which, exhibiting an 
appearance of metal, aſfor d the "belt 
contraſt with colour. 

The peculiar expreſſion in ſome por- 
traits is owing to the greater or Jeſs ma- 
nmiteſtation of the foul in ſome of the 
features. 

There 1 15, perhaps, a ſublime, and a 
beautiful, in the very make: of a face, 
excluſive of any particular expreFion of 
the foul; or, at Ton ſt, not EX} relilve of 
any otlice than a tame difpaikonatc ons. 
We ſee often what the world calls re- 
gular features, and a good complexion, 
almoſt totally unanim: ited by any diſco— 
very of the temper or une Gerſitanding. 
Whenever the 
beauty of compl-: ion, the ftrong ex 
preſſion of ſagacity and generolity, con- 


cur in one face, the features are ir- 


reſiſtible. 
But even here it is to be e 
that a ſort of ſympathy has a prodigious 


Wia Thus a penſive beauty, with re- 


gular features and complex on. will have 
the preference with a ſpeRator of. the 
penſive caſt; and io of tl he 'relt. 
he wat” appears to me to diſcover 
herſelf moſt in the mouth and eyes; with 


this difference, that the mouth ſeems the 


more expreſſive of the temper, and tae 
eye of the underſtanding. 


Is a por rait, ſuppol ing it as like as 


can be to the perſon for whom it is 
drawn, a more or leis beautiful object 
than the original face? I ſhould think” 

a perfect face muſt be much mor © pleaſ- 
ing than any repretentation of it; and 
a ſet of ugly features, wuch more ugly 


than the moſt eract retlemblance that 
can be drawn of them. Painting can 
do much by means of ſhades; HA net 


equal the force of real relievo: on 


which account, it muy be the advantage 


of bad features to have their effect di- 
miniſhed; but, ſurely, never can be the 
intereſt of good ones. 


Softneſs of manner ſeems to be in 


painting what imoothneſs of ſyllables 


is in language, affecting the tenſe of 


ſight or hearing, previous to any corre- 
ipondent p. aſion. 

The theory-of agrecable tenfarions? 
founds them upe n the greateſt activ ity 
or exerciſe an object occalions to the 
ſenſes, without proceeding to fatigue, 


regu: Arit LY G auc. 
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Violent contraſts are upon the footing ol 
roughneſs or inequality. Harmony or 


AND 


| Gul itude, on the other hand, are ſome- 


what congenial to 1 In other 
words, theſe two recommend them- 
ſelves; the one to our love of action, the 
other to our love of reſt. A medium, 
therefore,” may be moſt agreeable to the 


generality a 


An harmony in colours ſeems as re 
quitite, 4s 4 variety of lines ſeems ne— 
cefſary to the pleaſure we expect from 
outward forms. The lines, indeed, 
mould be well varied; but yet the op- 
poſite ſides of any thing ſhould ſhew a 
balance, or an appearance of equal quan- 
tity, if we would ſtrive to PROS a well- 
conſtituted taſte. 

It is evident enough to me, that per- 
ions often occur, who may be ſaid to 
have an ear to muſic, and an eye for 
proportions in viſible objects, who never- 


theleſs can hardly be ſaid to have a re- 


liſh or taſte for either. I mean, that a 
perſon may diſtinguiſh notes and tones 
to anicety, and y et not give a diſcerning 


choice to what is preferable in muſic. 
_ The tame, in objects of ſight. 


On the other hand, they cannot hay 
e feeling of beauty or harmony; , 
thout a power ot di{criminating thoſe 
notes and proportions. on which har - 
mony and beauty ſo fully depend. 
What is ſaid, ina treatiſe lately pub- 
liſhed, for beauty's being more com- 
mon than defor mity, (and lecmingly 
with excellent reaſon) maybe alto ſaid tor 
virtuc's being more common than vice, 
Quere, Whether beauty does not as 
much require an oppoſition of lines, as 
it docs an harmony of colours? 
The paſton ior antiquity, as ſuch, 
teme in {ome mealure oppoſite to the 
taſte tor beauty or perfection. It is 
rather {ne foible of a lazy and puſillani- 
mos deen looking! back and reſt- 
ing with "pleaſure on the ſteps by Wheel 
We hah arrived thus far; than the bold 
and enterpriſing ſpirit of a genius, whoſe 
ambition fires him only to reach the 
goal. Such as is deſcribed (on another 
oc] in the zealous and active cha. 
rioteer of Horace: 


H. ne atgue h:nc ſuperare laboxet, 
Liſtat «quis auriga ſuos vincentibus; illum 
Pretricum temnons extremos inter euntem, 


Again, 
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Again, the 
Nil actuim reputans, ſi 2%, ret a gend; 


18 the leak applicable o of a ny cha: Acer, 


to a mere ant guarian; w ho, inſtcad of 
endeavouring to improve or to excel, 


contents himſelf, per naps, with diſco- 
vering the very nune of a firit int entor ; 
or with tr acing back an art that is "ny 
riſing, to the very firſt ſource of it's 
original deformity. 

I have heard it EL aimed by : idepts in 
muſic, that the pleaſure it imparts to a 
natural car, which owes little or nothing 
to cnltivacion; is by no means iv be 
compared to what they feel themiclves 
from the moſt per fect compoſition. The 
itare of the queſtion may be beſt ex- 
pla ned by a recourſe to objects that are 
analogous, Is a country-tello: * lels 
ſtruck with beauty than a philole her 
or an anatomiſt, who knows how „that 
beauty is produced? Surely no. On 
the other hand, an attention to the caute 
may to; MEWILAE interfere with the att en- 
tion to the effect The y may, indeed, 


fee. 4 Pk: ure of another ort The fa- 
Ek y 51 reaion may ohtam ſome Lind of 
ba Re ; 5 WY Nat the More. ſenſible ta- 


cult 1 ris imagination 1042s, | 

1. am much inclined to 1a ppoſe our 
beauty depend g greatly upon ha- 
bit-—what I mean is, upon the fami- 
hiazrity with objects which, we happen to 


have lee 1 ince we came into the world. 


Our taite for 1 niformity, from what we 
have oblerved in the individual parts of 
nature, 4a man, à tree, a beaſt, a bird, 


br infect, Ce. —our taſte for regularity 


from what is within our power to ob- 
lerve 1:1 Fn level 21 perfections of the 
Whole l„item. | | 
A Jandikip; for inſtance, is always 
wregular; and to uſe regularity in paint- 
ing, or gardening, would make cur 
work unnatural anddilagreeable, Thus 
vie allow beauty to the different, and 
maſt oppolite, Þ Proportions ot all ani 
Im. 9 8 | 
There 18, 1 think, a beauty in ſome 
forms, ind epepdent of any ule to which 
they can be appiicd, 
ther chis may not be reſolved into 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface; with variety to 
a certain degree, that is comprchenſi ble 
without much difficult ty. 
As to the dignity of colours, Quere, 
Whether thode that attect the eye moit 


1 know not Whe- 
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forcibly, for inſtance, carlet, may not 
claim the Arit place 3. allowing their 


and other co- 
the. next, according to their im- 
pulie; owe them to produce A more 
durable p! ain 167 

It way be convenient to divide beauty 
into the abiolute and the relative. Ab- 
tolute 1s that. above-mentioned. Rela- 
tive is that by which an object pleaſes, 
through the relation it bears to ſome 
other. | 

Our taſte of beauty is, perhaps, com- 
pounded of all the ideas that have en- 


. * I 
p 1 * „4 * LE" * * \ : 
UCALLY LA) Lu F 10O0neſt 2 
, . 


tered the imagination from Our. birth. 


ſrems t cccahon the different 


pin Ions that! prevail concerning it. For 


nis 


inſtance, a fore ign eye eſteems thoſe fea- 
tures and dreffes hand lome, which w 
think deformed. 

Is it not then likely that t hoſe who 
have ſcen molt objects, throughout the 
anivericy caters paribus, will be the 
moſt impart ia! i Judges; becaute they will 
judge trust of the general proportion 
which was int tended by the Creator; 
and is bett ? 

The beau. of moſt objects is 3 
of the abſolute an partly of the relative 
kind. A Cor.ccman pillar has tome 
beauty dependent on. it's. variety and 
tmoothneis 3 which I would call abio- 
lute : it has allo a relacive hi auty, de- 
penn, on it's tapernels nid Alge; | 

which, authors, ay, Was rl. Ce. wied 
from tie leaves ot plants, and the hape 
of a tree. 

Unitormity ſhovid, perhaps, be added 
as another jource of ablolute beauty, 


* - 


(when it 5 bs in one ſingle object.) 


i do not know: my other reaſon, but 
that it renders the Whole more caſily 
comprehended. It ſcems that Nature 
herlelt contulers it as beauty, as the ex- 
ternal part ts Of the human ia are 
made untturm to pleale t. the ſic t; which 
is rarely h e Cale of the internal, that 
are not ten, | 
Hutchinion determines abſolute beau- 
ty to depend on this, and on variety; 
and ſays it is in a compound ratio of 
both. Thus an octagon excels a tquare z 
anch a ſquare, a ngure of unequal ſides; 
but carry variet ty to an extreme, and 1t 
toles it's etkect. For inftance, multiply 
the number of angles till the mind lotes 
the uritormity of parts, and the figure 
| 18 
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is leſs pleaſing; or, as it approaches 
nearer to a round, it may be aid to be 
robbed of it's variety. 


But, amidſt all theſe eulogiums of 


variety, it is proper to obſerve, that no- 
velty ſometimes requires a little abate- 
ment. 
familiarity introduces a diſcovery of re- 
tative beauty, more than adequate to 

the bloom of novelty, This is, now 
and then, obvious in the features of a 


face, the air of {ome tunes, and the fla 
In ſhort, it re- 


your of ſome diſlies. 


I mean, that ſome de gree of 


AND MANNERS. 


quires ſome familiarity to become ac 
quainted with the relation that parts, 
bear unto the whole, or one object to 
another. 

Varicty, in the ſame chief; where 
the beauty does not depend on imita- 
tion, (which is the caſe in foilage, 
buſtos, bnffo-relievos, painting) re- 
quires uniformity. For inſtance, an- 
octagon is much more bexutiiu] than a 
figure of unegual fides ; which is at 


i 
once various and c diſagree: able. 
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